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A WOMAN’S MERCY. 


—_—————@———_ 
CHAPTER Y. 
‘TRUST HER NOT, SHE I8 FOOLING THEE.” 


A tone silence had fallen upon the cousins, 
Athole began to feel uncomfortable. At last he 
broke out a little impatiently, saying,— 

‘* Vivian, let us begin anew on the old footing 
as cousins and friends, and forget all about 
this stupid engagement of ours. It cannot 
hurt to break a link between two lives that 
held no love but such as brothers and sisters 
feel for each other.” 

‘* Of course it can’t hurt; it’s even better 
broken, I think. I was only wondering what 
the world would say of a man who jilted his 
sweetheart without the blame being hers,”’ 

Vivian spoke lightly, yet her words cut up 
Athole’s composure cruelly. “ Honour bright ” 
had been the untarnished motto of his race for 
centuries, and her words seemed a slur upon 
its brightness. He dropped her hand and 
bit his lip fiercely, Vivian sank gracefully 
into a low chair covered with gold coloured 












































[THE PRICE OF A PLEASURE TRIP.] 


plusb, and her fingers fell to picking at the 
side of the seat as she watched the man’s 
moody face. 

‘‘ What is the world to me?” he said, hotly, 
‘I can live without it.” 

“Not while you live in it, mon brave. But 
come, don’t be vexed; tell me about the love 
idyl that the summer has sunned into so fierce 
a heat that it has dried up all the charms of 
your life but one. What is your goddess 
called ?” 

* Ruth ; and she is a pure good woman.” 

“Of course, we are all pure to those who 
love us. ‘ Perfect love casteth out fear.’ Ruth 
is a pretty name, but rustic ; it reminds one of 
cornfields, dog-daisies, and pretty brown-armed 
Hebes, farmers, freckles, and fleeting fancies.” 

“Tf you are going to talk such nonsense, 
Vive, I will call again when you are in & more 
sympathetic mood.” 

“ Don’t be so emphatic, Athole. I assure you 
I am brimfal of sympathy, and won’t mention 
buttercups or daisies again if you don’t like 
me to, though they are very pretty to those who 
have nover possessed orchids, Let us talk of 
Ruth the beautifal. Who are her people?” 





Athole sighed as he sat down beside his 
cousin, and said a little stiffly, ‘‘ You were right 
to call her beautiful, Vive, for she has all the 
fresh pure beauty of a white soul and sweet 
true womanhood. Though she is only 4 
farmer’s daughter she is as true a lady as 
yourself, dear ; and I hope some day to see you 
friends, for she has much to learn that none 
could teach so well as you—-you have such 
splendid taste and tact when you like. In 
truth, though thoroughly well-bred, she is just 
a little, as you wonld say, rustic.” 

A sudden colour had come into Vivian’s 
face; her eyes drooped to hide their scorn. 
A simple farmer’s daughter to win where she 
had failed. 

“Only a farmer’s daughter,” she repeated 
aloud. ‘I suppose she is clever?”’ 

“Only as a musician; but her voice is per- 
fect, a rare contralto that would not shame a 
Stirling. I am sure you will like her, Vive; 
everyone does, she is so good and pleasant.” 

“Good and pleasant, is she? A rare com- 
bination nature seldom affords to one woman. 
Beautiful too! Your sweet wild rose must be 
a wonderful woman. When do you mean to 
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marry her? Remember it is*always well to 
be off with the old love before you are on with 
the new.” 

‘Do be serious, Vive, and tell me what you 
wish me to do.” 

‘* Marry, of course, and be happy ever after. 
You have been honest with me, so I will help 
you by taking all the blame of our broken en- 
gagement; in fact, I'll pretend I wearied of 
you long since, and sent you away free to find 
solace where you would. Of course the mater 
will storm, and I fhall have to put up with 
her pecking at me for a time.” 

“You are too unselfish, Vivian; I cannot 
allow you to bear the reproach that is justly 
mine. It looks so bad for a woman to be 
called a jilt.”’ 

‘* Suppose my pride makes it easier to bear 
the blame than to be pitied as one for- 
saken?”’ 





Athole looked perplexed, and, after a while, 
gave in, telling her she should do as she wished. | 
Afterthis sheled himon to talk of Ruth, listened | 
patiently to his love rapture, and seemed to | 
sympathize with his bright hopes of future | 
happiness. 

Presently a dignified old lady, with a severe 
face and -irritable-looking black eyes, entered, 
and welcomed her nephew with cold cordiality. 
Following her quickly came a man-servant 
bearing a tray of chocolate-coloured china for 
afternoon tea. Athole drank the fragrant 
beverage with a wry face; his thoughts flew 
back tothe suhtty Broads of Ormsby, and he | 
wondered if the girls were pouring out cool 
cups of ‘sparkling amber ale for his friends. 
He almost choked Vivian’s pet pug with 
miacaroons;and promised to return to dinner. 
Then, with a breath of relief, he sought the 
shétdow of the trees in the park, and fell into 
thoughts that were sweet yet troubled, for, 
somehow, he did not feel sure of his cousin’s 
friendliness; he could not forget the strange, 
ominous flash of her fine eyes; and, more 
than all, he still felt the strong cool pressure 
of her Lands, that seemed all powerful to hold 
him, even @gainst his will. 

A strange dread of her crept into his. honest 
heart; yet he must trast her, even against his 
convictions. With a sigh of relief he rose, 
and swiftly left the grassy park behind him, 
to return a few hours later in the ofthodox 
evening dress. He was a little late, and found 
his aunt awaiting him with a troubled look in 
her fierce eyes. Motioning him to a seat be- 
side her, she said, in a voice shaken by 
emotion : 

“ Athole, I am bitterly disappointed with 
Vivian ; she has told me all. I am very angry 
with her, so angry that seeing you I can find 
no excuse for her cruel caprice. You have been 
too patient with her, lad; a woman worships a 
masterful wooer.” 

The soft click-click of high heels sounded in 
the corridor, and Vivian came towards them in 
the gloaming, the trailing skirts of stiff white 
silk she wore making a soft rustling sound like 
the swish of wind-swept cornfields. Her spot- 
less robe was gauged high at the throat and fell 
in straight white folds to her feet; no ray of 
colour relieved the pearly pallor but the rich 
red of her lips, the dark flash of her eyes and 
the dusky wealth of hair. She looked like a pic- 
ture of a dream woman made up of moonbeams 
and cloudy shadows. 

Her strange weird beauty seemed to cast a 
spell upon Athole. He placed aseat for her just 





where the evening light lay brightest, then he 
took a big bunch of dewy crimson roses and 
threw them into her lap. 

“What makes you wear that shroud-like 
dress, cousin? Tuck these flowers at your 
throat.” 


Mrs. Damian had moved away from her 
daughter’s vicinity with dignified displeasure, 
so only Athole saw the gesture of tepugnance 
that caused tke scented blossoms to lay 
scattered at her feet, as she said,— 

“T shall never bedeck myself with the red 
roses of love again, Athole ; they have left a blot 
upon the brightness of my life—a blot like blood ; 








yet they were bonny blossoms, born in the 
summer of my life.” 

Vive’s face had changed saddenly—all its 
proud composure broken up as a tempest 
breaks up the calm blue mask of Heaven. 
Athole was startled ; could it be that he had in- 
flicted a deeper wound than he in his selfish 
carelessness had imegined? His anxiety showed 
in his eyes as he bent over her and said affection- 
ately, “I have upset you Vive; I am a careless 
brute to let you bear the burden of my faults.” 

“Hush! silly boy. I do believe you are the 
vainest man I know. I had a scene with the 
mater, that is all. What else should trouble 
me? Forget what I said just now; I was trying 
my hand at mock sentiment, that’s all. Don’t 
seem too friendly ; you should show a proper 
pride and resent my want of faith. Ah! 
here’s Lord Loughton ; I think you met him 
at Oxford.” 

_The evening passed pleasantly, Vivian lifting 
his meek little lordship to the seventh heaven 
of delight by her condescension; but when 
Athole had parted, with a swift handshake and 
a look of trouble in his eyes, Vivian sought her 
room and sank down in a broad band of moon- 
light—a white thaken form Wrecked upon a 
tempest of emotion, Her maid had gone to 
rest with a sick headache, so Vivian was at 
liberty to indulge her mad passion ubseen but 
by the all-pitying eye of Heaven. 

Presently she'rose up, calm and still, turned 
up the gas to its full height, and stood before 
the duchesse ber regarding her grand ‘re- 
flection bitterly, hissed'through her clenched 
teeth, ‘‘ Accursed beauty, black, bewildering 
abundance of useléts witchery, what worth are 
you since you could not win the one desire of 
my heart? Only a farmer’s daughter! Oh, she 
shall be made hateful to him, her every fault 
be felt asa fierce wrong. His Rath! Ah! in- 
deed, she sball bear out her name. He has 
given the weapon to my hand that shall strike 
at the heart of his happiness.” 

Slowly, — mnie some wicked spell,she dis- 
robed;.oneby one her snowy garments were laid 
eside Hike 'the'seatteredplustes of a White sea- 
gull that had ‘received a wound atit#heart.“So 


irit “pale she looked that ithe ‘shadows 
pg Sr 


‘from ber as thodgh the morn 
had unbOsomeéed its rdftest self tother. | a 
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Vivian “twisted her Mave 
upon a peculiar birth-miwrk that 3 
upper part of ber plump roundedwermlike a 
bracelet of bruises. To look at it ¢lose'the 
mark assumed a strange sheen of green and 
black and purple; it was as though a ring of 
snake skin had been inlaid inher fair flesh. 
Her mother, when she saw it, always shut her 
eyes and shuddered, saying she could not bear 
to look upon her child’s “‘ malachite bracelet.” 
Vivian saw no horror in the sight as she said 
softly, ‘“‘ I wonder if some of the reptiles nature 
impressed upon me with its skin before these 
weary eyes of mine saw light. I hope so, for I 
would be as subtle as the serpent.” 

Then she put out all the lights, drew back the 
curtains of her bed, which were tinted with sea 
shadows, and slid like a pearl into the cool 
white nest to entangle sleep in her long lashes, 
and dream away till dawn. 

The same sun that aroused Vivian out of 
dark dreams of enmity awokesweet Ruth from 
rosy sleep to hopeful innocent day-dreams of 
the man she loved. Linked ‘together like 
blossoming woodbine the Three Graces, fresh 
and bright as the new born day, sought the 
shore to revel in sunned waters, to breast the 
bonny sea foam and gambol with the dancing 
waves. 

Waiting on the sands for the sun to dry their 
hair they were joined. by Cecil and Rodney, 
who said they expected Athole back at noon, 
and wanted the girls to join them towards 
evening for a drive with him. Of course they 

agreed to go, and allowed the gentlemen to 
escort them back to the town. 





It was market-day, aud they had prom‘sed 


et 








their aunt to bring in some fresh fruit, eggs, 
butter, &c., for breakfast. When they reached 
the quaint market-place, with its rows of stalls 
like a fair, they were very merry over their 
purchases, and went home through St. Nicholas 
churcbyard well laden with fruit and flowers. 

In the churchyard Rodney read the quaint 
notice reverently that warned people not to 
smoke, loiter, or tread on graves, for it was the 
abode of death, therefore sacred. Passing 
silently through the gates Diana’s hand was 
held by Rodney, who begged her to wait a 
second. When the others had passed on 
merrily he said gravely, looking into the girl’s 
eyes,— 

ws Diana, I love you dearly, and want you for 
my wife. I tell you this in broad daylight, 
darling, because love for you is the glory of 
my manhood; I tell it in God’s acre, because I 
am become His servant, and I want you to 
help in the good work. I am poor, and the 
road we may have to travel may be rough, 
darling, but we shall be together, God with us ;: 
and love will light us on. Can you promise to 
be my wife dearest—a wife in the worthiest 
sense, as part of myself, one with me in all 
things; brave, loyal, and loving you can be I 
know, like the holy matrons of old, My love 
is no littlething, dear ; it is the greatest feeling: 
of my life. Will you come-té™me?” 

Diana léoked at the chureh,'at the graves, at 
the clotidiess heavery above, thet into the good: 
plain face With the yearning light in its eyes, 
and said in a“eolemn shaken voice, “I am 
not worthy seh a fate ; I am only an ignorant 
oil Ek with but few'talents. I 
sh not'be'a he)p tovyou in the noble career 
you Will find iit th vio@of the church.” 

“ Diana, an I shall ever 


eon 
love or want for a#wife. Something tells me you. 
love me; give‘the this Honest hard-working 


little band, dé@#ling, “n@ say you will beriy 

wife. I am alblatonetintthe world, love; ifyou, 

fail me I tha nch'the world solitary. 

Man was ‘tot @néanit te live’alone ; be kind to: 

me, my girl; fr oh! Tfove you so dearly and 

truly, the e would wither away 
» > 


* t tHe, deat?” 
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% “Then yo jhall hive me. ‘Bee, ‘the thurch: 


{@s8rs are open; let Ms go in, our ge will 
fowl ee soe in Coe 49 : 

b ledther £ the blin ingenstieh ‘ 
‘the-polenie shadow of the church. Diana 


white, and trembled as Rodney led her 


‘Before the altar. The*church was empty all 


but the organ*seat, there a fover of music 
played'the “ March.” A good omen as. 
ey felt ae"they stood together. Rodney 
took a ruby ring from his finger and slipped it 
on her’s—a pledge of a more lasting symbol. 

Then hand in hand they went out into the 
breezy brightness of the day to be met by Cecil 
and Livy, who both declared they were dying 
for their breakfast. 

Mrs. David smiléd ‘kindly on: the young 
people as she looked at the clock; then she 
drew Rodney aside, and said smartly,— 

“ Well, have you told her?” 

“Yes, but an hour ago, and we are happy.” 

“That's right; I like love to be made in the 
mmorning with a clear head ; it looks as if you 
mean it—no moonshine about it. You can 
enclose a letter to my brother presently ; Ihave 
written tohim. ’Pon my soul, lad, I believe 
you have chosen the best of the bunch, certainly 
the most useful.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
“THE PRICE OF A PLEASURE TRIP.” 


“ Went, girls, where shall we go to-day?” 

The speaker was Athole; the time eight 
o’clock in the morning. The girls, fresh from 
bathing, sat in a group on a seat on the sands, 
the sea purling to the hems of their pink cot- 
ton frocks. 

A.gipsy woman, worn and weary, with a 
puny infant at her breast and a lace pillow in 
her hand heard the questicn; an?, looking 
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down at the pale pinched face beneath her 
own, said in a whisper,— 

“Ah! where shall we go to-day, dearie? 
Tired, footsore, and sick, I wish we could go 
to Heaven.” 

Rath heard the whispered words, rose from 
her seat, and stayed the woman as she turned 
to plod her way ‘across the weary sands that 
seemed turned to gold, the'sun had so glorified 
their greyness. 

‘Is your little one ill?” 

“Yes, miss, I have tramped my way here 
to see if dipping her in the sea would make 
her legs grow strong. See, she is a cripple ; 
made so by my brutal husband, who is now, 
thank Heaven! in gaol.” 

“Poor little darling! and she is so pretty, 
too. Wait a moment, I will get some money 
for you.” 

Ruth ran back to Athole, her cheeks and 
eyes ablaze. 

“Please, Athole, give me some money. 
You see that poor woman is so ‘tired ; give her 
enough, for my ‘sake, to buy’a day’s rest. I 
ceuld not enjoy an outing remembering how 
much good the price of it weuld bring to her 
and her sickly child. Auntie will pay it back 
to-night ; she is charity itself.” 

Athole smiled lovingly at the excited face 
uplifted to his, put some money into the pretty 
pink palm ‘unquestioningly, and saw her trip 
off to the gipsy and give it to her with words 
of pity and kindness. He could'see how kind 
her words were by the look of ‘her sweet lips, 
and a glory of gratitude crept into his heart 
to think so good and kind a woman was his 
own, 

The gipsy came back with blessings for 
Ruth on her lips. Cecil began to chaff her, 
and she said she'd tell him his fortune to sober 
him. He laughed, and told her to go away, 
but she said, hotly,— 

“T will tell you what I see in your handsome 
face and white hand—a hand*that will soon be 
raised to entreat Heaven to rélease you from 
a life grown hateful to you, Ah! young sir, 
before a year has passed a loveless wife—a 
serpent-woman—shall lay on your breast and 
chill all your heart’s blood. The one you love 
shall die—die despairing—and you, repentant, 
shall weary Heaven with prayers for peace, 
And you, sir, with the open brow and tongue 
of sweetnesrs—you with the pure life, the true 
heart—you shall suffer, too ; suspense, waiting, 
disappointment, shall sap your youth ; but, 
God with you, happiness will come at last.” 

Roduey took Diana’s hand, and moved away 
from the rest; the woman had plunged at him 
so unexpectedly that he had'been startled into 
attending to her words. 

The gipsy now turned to Athole, saying,— 

‘Sir, you have a brave look; keep courage 
in your heart, and guard well your dearest 
treasure. Both of you must suffer through a 
love that is stronger than hate—both must 
love and suffer—but after night comes dawn 
and the sunlight of successfal‘love. All of 
you six who are so linked together, take heed 
of to-day’s work, for ‘tis the beginning of the 
end, Laugh at the gipsy if you ‘will, she 
speaks not out of her own knowledge, but out 
of an instinct that is born in her while she‘is 
looking into your eyes; whence ‘the power 
comes, who knows? I do not. ‘Good-bye. You 
will remember me, for my heart has‘spoken‘to 
you, and Im.sorry.” 

As the woman went away with her wailing 
infant, a silence fell upon the little group ; ‘the 
girls looked scared, the men vexed. Athole 
was the first to speak, saying gaily,— 

“T vote we go to Cromer; a steamer starts 
soon. We can have a splendid outing; there 
is just enough sea to make the journey enjoy- 
able. Who says yes?” 

Everyone agreed at once, but Diana said on 
after thought, “It would be unkind to leave 
Auntie alone; she is not well enough to go, the 
heat is too much for her. I will stay at 
home.” 

“And I, too,” said Rodney. ‘I should not 
enjoy the trip if you were left behind, Di, so 
we will keep Auntie company.” , 


‘“* All right,” said Cecil, ‘‘ Athole and I can | dinner hour—'tis so easy to forget all else but 


take care of the girls. I vote we get our 
breakfasts and meet on the quay presently.” 
How fresh the breeze, how gaily the birds 
sang in the green avenue on the old quay; the 
sunlight danced upon the water, lighted up the 
fawn-coloured sand, sent gay rays into bright 
eyes, and filled all the place with radiance. 
The two girls came together in their crisp 
fresh dresses, with sprigs of lavender and ferns 


they felt a certain sense of self-dependence—a 
feeling of a coming climax to their holiday. 
Neither mentioned thi feeling to the other, 


and dreaded even the good-natured ridicule 
one could give the other if they opened their 
hearts to speak of the feeling of foreboding that 
oppressed them. 

Athole and Cecil came leisurely towards 
them smoking freshly lighted cigars. Cecil 
took Lavinia’s hand in his and led her cn 
board the steamer, which was heaving and 
panting like a living thing in pain. 

**A queer little ship,” he said, as he seated 
her cosily out of the wind. “’Tis one of the 
steam tugs that do such desperate work in 
rough weather. From this very deck a few 
months since one of the brave fellows were 
swept away like a feather and perished.” 

Livy shuddered and looked at the water, 
while the paddle-wheels beat it into fairy 
foam. Cecil saw the shudder, and said,— 

‘I was foolish to tell you that, you sym- 
pathetic little goose. Come, look into my eyes 
and say you mean to be kind to me to-day, for 
I have got a beastly headache, and feel as 
nearly desperate as ever a man did in this 
life.” 

“What has gone wrong with you?” asked 
Livy anxiously. She had learned to look for 
fair or foul weather in her hero’s eyes. 

“Only a prickly letter from the pater to 
remind meI am his white slave because of a 
few debts. But we’ll forget all but the plea- 
sure of to-day, pet; we are together, we love 
each other, and all the world to us must seem 
bubbling up with pleasure. Look at the sea, 
it is-as green as'‘an emerald'’s sheen. Shall we 
go up on the bridge, pet, and catch the breeze ? 
It will blow the cobwebs out of our brains.” 

On, on, over the sunlit sea, with the blue 
sky and white clouds overhead ; on, on, over 
the dancing waves with music and song, and 
love to lighten the way. Livy’s wild rose 
bloom, bright eyes and fairy tresses made mis- 
chief in Cecil’s open heart. 

The day was made for love, forgetfulness 
and folly. Livy was so sincere, so simple and 
confiding, no thought of guile came to check 
the joyous outpouring of her pure loving heart. 
He had said he loved her as no woman ever 
could be or ever had been loved by him; she 
did not marvel that he only spoke of Jove to 
her in the present tense, and did not doubt his 
sincerity though he said no word of wifehood. 

Lavinia loved him with all the strength and 
purity of her simple, honest soul. To her love 
meant no shame, no sorrow, but only joy. 

The voyage was fair, they were alone 
together—alone amid a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers. Every ‘now and again Athole came 
to chat a moment;:and Ruth, in her shy, 
silent happiness, stole glances to where :they 
sat together, and sighed as she prayed. her 
little sister, as she still thought her, might 
find happiness as great as her’s. 

At blazing noontide they saw’ tbe lovely cliffs 
of Cromer. The sea was now blue, the sky 
golden, the high cliffs were crowned with green 
as with a laurel crown. Sturdy fishermen 
rowed the party ashore ; and then they, laugh- 
ing and chatting with the thoughtless mirth- 
fulness of youth and fair weather, sought the 
first hotel, ordered a delicious little dinner, and 
started fora stroll while it was being prepared 
for them. 

It was a wonderful day—clear, bright, and 
beautiful. Ontop of the high cliffs they stood 
and breathed the rarefied air with an exulta- 
tion of mere life. They looked out to sea, 





counted ‘the ships in sight, and forgot their 


t 


at their throats. Both were silent ; somehow | 


they were such simple plain-mannered girls, | 





one’s own dream when one is in love. The 
memory of the golden sea, the white wind 
clouds, and wonderful high cliffs lived with 
them for eyer, 

‘* Surely that-is our boat, Athole,”’ said Rath, 
soberly, as she looked out beyond the glowing, 
| sand and shining beach to the sea. 

‘*By Jove! so it is. Well, no matter, there 
| may be another. I was a fool not to ask what 
time it returned. If there is no other we must 
| moust get a trapor goby train. At any rate, 
| it is no use grieving ; since the Silver Swan has 
| sailed we must fly on other wings.” 
| Ruth put her little hand under his arm con- 
| fidingly, and Livy looked up into her lover’s 
eyes, and started to see a look of strange exul- 
tion leap into their depths. ‘ 

“I do believe you are glad we have missed 
the boat,’ she whispered. And he answered, 
clasping her hand, fiercely,— 

“T am glad of anything that makes you 
mine even for a few hours; for, oh! I am mad 
with love for you, my pure little field flower. 
Come on with the others, or I shall say 
all sorts of mad things out of my love for you. 
Don’t look so scared, sweet; I cannot harm 
you. See, Athole’s beckoning us, Come, take 
my hand, and let us run down this elope to- 
gether; it looks as easy as the downward road 
to Hades.” 





* * * * 

“Tt is a fact, sir. There is no possible 
means of getting to Yarmouth to-night; the 
last train went an hour since. I can assure 
you I am telling the simple truth.” 

The proprietor of the hotel drew himself 
up grandly with the last words. Athole, white 
with annoyance, turned to Cecil, who stood by 
his side, and said sharply : 

““You sea the hole you have got us into by 
your obstinacy. You swore the man said 
an hour later than he did, and we, like fools, 
believed you.”’ 

“Steady, old boy; I confess I made a mis- 
take, but what I said was said in good faith. 
I regret this dilemma as much as you.do, and 
more, because the lady this compromises is 
not my promised wife?’ 

“Ah, but after this she must be! There 
can be no question of that with a man of 
honour. And you love her, lad; say, is it not 
80?” 

“Certainly, love her. She is a dear, good, 
simple soul; but I’m over young to marry, 
and there, don’t begin to bully, but let us 
make the best of the situation to the girls, as 
we can’t alter it. Ivote we go for a stroll,.and 
tell them the difficulty under the silvery light 
of the moon,” 

“‘That is all very well, Cecil; but I..must 
send a telegram to Auntie, and secure our 
lodgings for the night. Everything that can be 
done to shield the girls from blame must be 
thought of first.’’ 

‘*Of course, I’m with you there. One 
blessing, they are together, and are not the 
sort of girls to make a scene; they are. far too 
sensible. Let us go back and break it to 
them. Fortune has played us a crooked tarn 
this time, old pal.” 

An hour later they were walking four 
abreast in the moonlight; the sea stretched 
out to the horizon a sheet of silver; the stars 
smiled down calm and holy, as the angel-eyes 
of our dead. On the summit of the high 
grass-crowned cliff there had been a little 
tearful scene with the girls, but strong 
common sense had shown them that they 
could not mend the mischief by peevishly 
wailing. Besides, they were with the men 
who seemed to make their destiny ; their pure, 
innocent, unworldly minds saw uot the shady 
side of the mishap; they did not realize that 
from that night forth their fame would be 
what the will of those men dictated. 

Athole was very repentant; he felt very 
grateful now that he held Ruth’s promise; it 
would have seemed so like a compromise to 
have sought her after the folly of this night. 
He felt jealous of his friend’s power; he 








wisted it had been Rodney; he was more 
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high-minded and reverent in Lis notions of 
women. 

To guard the girls’ cause Athole drew his 
friend aside, and told bim iu frank @aenest 
fashion of this new betrothal, and begged him 
to guard the sister of his future from suspicion 
of evil. 

Cecil was taken aback by his friend’s con- 
fidence, and seemed a little vexed that he pre- 
sumed to point out his path for him. Then he 
drew Livy’s loving little hand beneath his 
arm and held it tenderly while he hurried her 
on far ahead, pretending he wanted to leave 
the other lovers alone. It was such a wonderful 
night, so rarely bright and beautiful. Livy, with 
the lightheartedness of youth, forgot all but 
the pleasure of the hour, and so bewitched 
Cecil that he said he could never give her up 
again, and lots of such foolish epeeches tha’ 
made Livy flush and sparkle afresh with 
pleasure. 

Like Undine, she seemed to have gained a 
soul by loving, and in her innocence and 
purity, that ‘‘thinketh no evil,” she allowed 
her lover to read all t!.e happy foolish passion 
of ber awakened heart. 

That night when they said good-night Ruth’s 
face was seriously kind as she put her arm 
about her sister's waist, and said,— 

“Thank Heaven, dear, for the sake of the good 
old name our mother has borne with honour, 
that we are tozether and guarded by those who 
fove and honour us.” 

But when they had prayed their pure prayers 
audcrept int» each other's arms for comfort, 
Livy fell into a violent fit of sobbing that 
shook her like a tempest. In vain Ruth tried 
40 comfort her with kind words and loving 
cares°es; she was not still till she had sobbed 
herself to sleep with the dawn of day upon her 
childish face 

Rath arose, quietly and t-nderly releasing 
h-rself from the fond embrace of her sist-r’s 
Cimpled arm;, and a few moments later 
sl pped out on to the golden sands where 
Atbole met her with his kizd s<rious smile, 
« d told her breakfast was ordered for nine 
sliarp, so that there was time for a stroll. 

“Cecil, the lazy beggar,” he said, “‘ wonld 
not get up though he had let the sunlight in 
full upon him.” 

‘“‘ Livy is sleeping, too,” said Ruth ; “ she was 
upset by our adventure, and did not fall asleep 
till dawn. I thought it a sin to wake her, 
because when shs has been disturbed she 
euffers so much with her head.” 

They were walking hand in hand under the 
shelter of the cliff. Athole lighted a cigar, 
and tramped on moodily beside Ruth; he 
dreaded what the world would say of their 
aiventure. 

‘¢ What troubles you, dear?” askei Ruth 


ehyly, slipping her hand in his, and lifting her 


innocent inquiring eyes to his face. 

He put his arm on her shoulder, and kissed 
her gravely as hesaid—“ I have been thinking, 
dear, that the best way to gloss over yesterday’s 
indiscretion is to marry as soon as possible. 
No one would dare to whisper about my wife. 


Don’t look so shocked, sweetheart ; you do not | 


know bow bitter the world can be about an 
innocent blunder, 
<leverly disguised sin.” 

(7o be continued.) 





* But why did you leave your last place?” : 


asked Mrs. Brown of the young person who 
had signified a willingness to utilize Mra, 


Brown's culinary apartment as a rendezvous | 


for her. (the young person's) cousins, and to 
ruin the crockeryware, the furniture andthe 
peace of mind of Mrs. Brown for an equivalen’ 
cf twelve pounds a year, lawful money. —‘‘ Och, 
mum,” replied the young person, with a toss 
of her shapeless head, “they was that mean 
that there was no livin’ wid ’em! If you'll be- 
lave it, mum, ’twas only yister that I wint in- 
til the parlour, and there was two of the 


gurruls a-playin’ on one peeany, and their | 


father rich enough to buy a dozen, and niver 
fale it!” 


STRAYED AWAY; 
A Story or a Love. 


CHAPTER I. 
FANNY WEST. 


In the purlieus of old Lambeth, where the 
narrow stree‘s are thickly and curiously 
populated, an English working-man had made 
his home. It was a four-roomed house, with a 
kitchen, and a space in the reir that was 
very uearly correctly described as a yard. 
It was surrounded by a host of other yards, 
and rows of houses, with dirty brick walls; 
and dingy windows rose like barriers between 
the people and the sunshine. 

The workman, Mr, West—more popularly 
known as o!d Bill West— might have chosen a 
healthier and cheaper residet.ce had he gone 
balf-au-hour’s journey from the spot ; but he 
was a creature of locality. Lambeth was his 
birthplace; he first saw as much of the light 
a3 could struggle through the murky atmos- 
phere and smeared window panes at number 
thirteen, Falkland-row, and ha courted the 
tiler’s daughter, Fauny Mason, at number 
seven, He lodged there amicably with his 
parents-in-law till mre space hecame indis- 
pensable, and then he took number fourteen 
on his own account. 


Mason the tilerand West the carpenter did 





and how tender over a, 


their best towards setting the young people up. 
Mas>n found the bedroom furniture, and West 
sopplied the sitting-room with four cave chairs 
and a table of his own workmanship. When 
Wil'tiam West—then yonng Bill West—took 
foarteen on his own responsibility, the father 
and father-in law stood securities for a fifteen- 
pound loan for hin:, and fourteen was fitted up 
mn a style of splendour that made the eyes of 
the row ache with envy. 

The original Wi'liam West died in the 
nalural course, and was buried respectably by 
the Ancient Order of Foresters, who made a 
collect on fir his widow, with the kindly 
thought that characteriz’s the conduct of the 
poor towarjs each other. Young Bill West 
became Mr. West then; and as his family 
increased the father’s mantle fell upon him, 
aud he reac:ed the dignity of old Bill. He 
was a steady, industrious man, temperate and 
frugal. 

In two-and-twenty years, at number four- 
teen, eleven items were added to the popu- 
lation of Falkland-row. There were two 
| before they left number seven, making a total 
| of thirteen. Two died of scarlet fever, and 
one of vaccination; so there was now a total 
of ten. 

Old Bill married early, after the custom of 
his class, “If it’s gocd at all,” he said, ‘‘ it’s 
good as soon as possible. We can work for 
our children while we are young; and our 
children can work for us when we are old. 
| That’s my idea of fair division; ain’t it, 
Fanny ?” 

Fanny, like a sober, sensible girl, said 
| “yes,” and made him a good wife. She 
attended to his home ; kept her children tidily 
dressed and clean. There was always cheer- 
fulness and comfort at her fireside, and she 
let her neighbours gossip, spend their market 
pennies unwisely, and be miserable if they 
chose. She minded her own business, and it 
was always done. 

The Wests were respected in the row. The 
rent was paid regularly every Monday 
morning ; they had no chandler’s shop or beer 
score. Mrs. West had a little account at the 
savings-bauk, where she could put in anything, 
from a penny to half-a-crown, and the children 
fullowed her teaching. The public-house 
absorbed very little of old Bill West’s six-and- 
thirty shillings. “For why,” as he said, ‘ it’s 
| more comfortable at home. There’s the little 
’uns with their lessons, and whatever they’ve 
been up to; there’s young Bill, with his book, 
and his drawings; and there’s a quiet pipe of 
| bacca and a game at cribbage with the m'ssus, 





when they’re all in bed. I like to set ’em a 
good example.” 

There were ten, including the baby; there 
was a sleepy cat, and a big, good-natured 
mongrel, with whom puss maintained a sort 
of guarded neutrality. There was a flate, old 
Bill’s ; a German orncertina, young Billi’s ; and 
a tinkling affair of wood and glass, with the 
gamut in pa figure:, and two miniature 
drumsticks, that was the property of Totsy, 
aged six. 

Young Bill was the fire-escape conductor ; 
the hero of all the boys, and the admired of all 
the maidens in the vicinity. 

He was a well-built broad-shouldered fellow, 
looking sturdy and brave in his clumsy 
uniform. 

The boys of Falkland-row fought for the 
honour of being allowed to ussist bim in 
taking the huge ladder on wheels to its place 
every evening. 

He had not distinguished himself yet, having 
been only called twice—once on a false alarm ; 
second time too late—the fire was out, and 
nobody hurt. : 

Next to young Bill, aged twenty two, there 
was Fanny, not quite twenty ; then Jem, seven- 
teen, working with his father at Falkland’s 
yard, the great wharfinger, builder, con- 
tractor, and timber merchant; then Bob, 
fifteen, at the cheesemonger’s; Andy, thir- 
teen, outside a clothier’s shop, giving sway 
handbills and taking home parcels; litil+ 
Dick, eleven, at the Borough-road school, but 
ambitious to work ; then Sally and Rose, eight 
aud a-half—twins; then Totsy, six, as before 
s'ated; Henry, two and a month; baby, 
fourteen weeks; total, ten —two at home, feur 
at school, and four at work. 

The Wests did not have much trouble ; 
they were both good-tempered, and having 
worn the matrimonial haruess so long to- 
gether, they pullel the same way now. 
They bad done so from the first, in fact. 
If Mrs. West ever differed from him a litt'e 
in opinion, her husband lit a pipe, took a walk 
—generally to Westminster-bridge andi back 
—and found harmony restored when he went 
home. If he differed from her, Mrs. West found 
some work to do inanother part of the house, 
and waited till she beard him begin to play 
his flute—she knew thestorm was over then. 

They had a fair average share of happiness. 
The sky is not always full of suushine, and a 
cloud would rise in the domestic bLorizon now 
and then ; but it invariably had a silver lining. 

Fanny worked at a mantle warehouse in the 
City. She was a clever needlewoman, and 
earned nine or ten shillings a week in the 
season. She was pretty, and knew it rather 
too well, The company of the work-room was 
not so beneficial as it might have been. 

The conversation was chiefly of young gentle- 
men. The girls told anecdotes of their own ad- 
ventures, and truth was frequently sacrificed 
for effect. Much that they told each otber 
was drawn from ihe source of imagination 
and the unwise teaching of the circulating 
library—the chief literature is not the most 
pernicious, 

Women are the most susceptible of all 
readers; they have the most vivid imagina- 
tion, the wildest fancies, aud the wildest faith. 
Their worst literary enemies are the writers of 
their own sex. Many an impulsive, thought- 
less girl in that work-room had the germs of un- 
reasoning, easily-tempted, passionate romance 
conveyed to her in the well-bound pages of a 
three-volume novel, sent out in the first in- 
stance from Mudie. 

The pure fount is no worse for running 
through the pages of a periodical—no better 
for morocco binding, whole page engravings on 
toned paper, and a selling price of thirty-one 
and sixpence; but the impure is worst in 
its costly dress, because more dange~ous. 

Fanny had her dreams like ofher girls. A 
gentleman would fall in love with her as 
gentlemen had fallen in love with pretty girls 
before. She had a soul above her position. 
Nature had never intended her for a work girl, 
she was quite sure of that, 
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There was her brother’s friend, Fred Crosby, 

who worked with her father at the yard; but 
he was only acarpenter. He wore corduroy 
trousers, even on Saturday evenings, when he 
had his boots polished, put on his second-best 
coat and a hat. 

Miss West dressed well. There were facili- 
ties at the warehouse for buying materials 
cheaply, and she had three-and-sixpence a 
week to herself. She imitated the ions as 
closely as could be at the price, and the re- 
sult was a pretty, finely-formed, and rather 
delicately-moulded girl, got up tolerably in 
imitation of a lady. 

Fred Crosby, with thirty-six shillings a week 
regular, was content to cool his heels on the 
city pavement, and wait patiently till she came 
out for the chance of seeingher home, There 
was no engagement between them; he was 
only her brother’s friend. 

Yet there was a sort of tacit understanding 
that was almost an pose ag If young 
Bill went for a walk on Sunday with his cousin 
Kate Brooks, Fanny generally went with Kate, 
and Fred with Bill, and Fred spent many of 
his evenings at the West’s. 

He was agreat favourite with Mrs. West; 
and old Bill, who knew his sterling character, 
told Fanny she might go further and" fare 
‘worse. 

‘“‘ Fred came to me in a fair and honourable 
way,” said Mr. West. ‘‘ No sneaking about 
him, my girl. ‘Governor,’ says he, ‘if you 
have no objection, I will go and meet Fanny 
coming home from work of nights. There’s 
always a lot of seedy swells lurking about the 
warehouses—fellows who put all their money 
on their back, and jingle about two shillings- 
worth of change in their pockets to make a 
show with. They’ve swallowed the dictionary, 
and can talk about their rich relations ; but 
they are up to nothing else when they’re put 
to it.’ That’s what Fred said.” 

“Fred knows nothing about it,’ said Miss 
West. “The other young ladies have gentle- 
men waiting for them, but no persons of the 
sort the young man alludes to.” _ 

William West looked at his daughter gravely, 
then broke into a laugh. 

“ Come, come, my girl ; none of that, please. 
An honest girl need never be above being 


spoken of asa girl. Old Bill West does not | 


want his daughters to get a lot of false pride 
into their heads about young ladies and gentle- 
men waiting for them. Gentlemen don’t wait 
for poor needlewomen ; or, if they do, so much 
the worse—it isn’t with a good motive.” 

Miss West bit her lip in vexedsilence. Her 
father often shocked her with his humble 
truths. It wassounpleasant to have his rough 
logic come hammering at her petiilusions, and 
telling her that she was safest in her sphere 
—in the rank where Nature had placed her. 
She felt dimly sometimes that she might save 
herself the heartache by a marriage with 
steady, manly Fred Crosby; but these mo- 
ments were soon passed, and che took to castle- 
building again. 

The mantle season fell off towards the end of 
autumn, and Fanny was ont of work for the 
winter. She could get partial occupation at 
home, but not enough to fill upher time. Mrs. 
West was very homely and practical. Fanny’s 
proud ideas received no sympathy from her. 
The matron was mistress of the house, and the 
children had to obey her without a murmur. 
Fanny, being at home, had to make herself 
useful, Her father was second foreman at 
Falkland’s, and when he was extra busy 
Fanny was sent to the yard with his dinner. 

It was a hot dinner generally, wholesome 
and plentiful ; for Mrs. West was a good con- 
triver, and made many a meal out of what her 
neighbours would have wasted. It required to 
be carried carefally in a basin, with a plate 
ever it. Miss West took it, genteely, in a black 
leathern bag; but it would smell like Irish 
etew. She went down all the back turnings, 
and never would wait for the empty things. 

One day when she went, Fred Crosby was 
sitting on a stack of wood, with a pint can of 
beer by his side, and some cold meat with 


bread in his hand. Mr. West was talking to 
a gentleman—a youthful, handsome gentle- 
map, who at once reminded Fanny of one of 
her book heroes: pale, noble brow ; dark, 
dreamy eyes ; slender graceful figure, &c. He 
had them all; but, unlike the hero of the 
fiction, be was not the kind of man to fall in 
love’ with a poor man’s child, and make her 
his wife. 

Mr. Percy Falkland was no worse and no 
better than the men of his age and class. He 
had given more than one girl of Fanny’s 
station the shameful heartache, and felt no 
remorse either. 

The workmen invariably treated Fanny with 
respect. Anyone who had not done so would 
have had to keep out of Fred Crosby’s reach. 
They looked at her with admiration, and 
envied Fred. She was accepted by universal 
report as his sweetheart, and it was thought 
that she came as much to see him as to bring 
her father’s dinner. 

“I wish you were bringing my dinner, 
Fanny,” said Fred. “ Perhaps you will some 

ay.” 

“‘ Indeed, Mr. Crosby, I shall do nothing of 
the kind.” 

“Well, don’t get cross,” and he laughed 
while carving another mouthful of bread and 
beef. ‘You might be civil to a fellow, and 
not be angry at a joke—though it was not a 
joke. I wish you were half as fond of me as 
I am of you.” 

‘* Don’t talk nonsense, Fred, please.” 

“That's better,” smiled the young man; 
‘if was ‘Mr.’ just now. Let me take the 
dinner out, in case you burn your little fingers. 
Trish stew again ! What a man your father is 
for Irish stew, to be sure !” 
he I wish somebody else hal to bring it for 
im.” 

“Do you, though? I am sure, Fanny, if I 
had known that, I would have come for it; and 
I will for the future—shall I ?” 

‘I wish you would. I don’t care who does, 
so that I don’t.” 

“Well, then, I will, thanking you at the 
same time for the compliment at the end of 
your speech. I mean to marry you some day, 
Fanny, aud put you in a better temper.” 

Fanny’s eyes had wandered to the gentleman 
who was with her father. He was singularly 
| preposses-ing ; had the sweet smile of her ideal ; 

his fine countenance, and careless grace—alto- 
| gether in powerful contrast with plain Fred 
Crosby, whose homely familiarity gave dire 
offence to Miss West's sensitive ear. 

“That's Mr. Percy,” said Fred. “ Will you 
have some of my beer, Fanny? I can get a 
tumbler at the counting-houee.”’ 

“ As if I would be seen drinking beer with 
you, Fred. I am surprised at you!” 

‘Very well,” said Crosby, philosophically. 
‘There’s Master Percy and your father coming ; 
perhaps you will be more civil to them.” 

Carelessly as the young man spoke, he was 
deeply hurt. He would have given words to 
have put his arms round that supple waist, and 
kissed her then, in the broad daylight as it was. 
He did not keep his smile as he we. taway, after 
bidding her good morning.” 

He leaned against a timber stack, and 
watched the trio gloomily. He shut up his clasp 
knife with angry deliberation, and gave the best 
portion of his dinner to the big lurcher that 
guarded the premises at night in company with 
the watchman. A shadow of trouble stole 
into his heart. Mr. Percy Falkland was 
what he, in his rough truthfulness, called a 
rascal. 

‘*Is that your daughter?” he heard Percy 
ask ; and old Bill West, much gratified, answered 
in the affirmative. Percy lifted his hat, and 
Fanny curtseyed deeply. The builder’s son took 
her hand, and said,— 

“‘I should never have taken this young lady 
for a child of yours, Mr. West.” 

“No, sir. Most people wouldn’t,” answered 
West, assenting as he would have assented to 
anything set forth by his master’s son. ‘ She 
is a good girl, sir.” 

“‘T am sure of that, Mr. West. Goodness is 














alwaysinseparable from such beauty. Idonot 
wonder that the men linger about here instead 
of going out to dinner. I think I should linger 
too, if Miss West were expected.” 

‘*Fanny comes every day sir, when her own 
season’s over,’ volunteered the foreman. 

Fred Crosby shut his teeth savagely. He 
heard every word Percy said. 

*He will turn her pretty head with these 
speeches,” thought Fred. “ I should never say 
such things, if I tried for a month.” 

“ You had better trot back home now,” said 
West; and Fanny turned to go, her face rosy 
with delight and confusion. Percy shook 
hands with her, and lifted his hat at parting. 
He strolled leisurely out a few moments after 
sbe went. 

“ A splendid girl, by Jove!” hemuttered 
under his breath ; ‘“‘and innocent as a baby. 
I must see her again.” 

Then, sfter a moment's pause, he added— 

“ Why not now ?” 

She was still in sight, walking slowly, and 
going towards the Westminster-road instead of 
home. He followed. She paused to gaze in 
at a milliner’s window; and he sauntered 
past; went a step or two beyond her; and then 
stopped. 

“ Miss West,” hesaid, pleasantly—“ a true 
daughter of Eve, I see; studying those things 
ladies most delight in—I can guess, now, the 
bonnet you were admiring.” 

His manner put her so completely at her 
ease that she smiled in turn. 

‘* Which ?” 

“Witch, indeed!” and he looked into her 
eyes with an expression there was no misinter- 
preting. ‘The white one, with the cloud of 
lace on it, the pearls and violets. With orange 
blossoms, instead of violets, it would make you 
a charming bride.” 

He walked on, still talking, and compelling 
her, as it were, to walk with him. 

“Tf I might take the privilege of an old 
friend,” he said—‘‘and I have known your 
father so long that I feel like an old friend—I 
would send that bonnet home for you.” 

‘Oh, no, sir! I could not think of such a 
thing.” 

“ Why 9 ” 

‘Mother would not let me wear I am 
sure.” 

‘So that is the only reason, little one?” he 
said to himself. ‘* We shall make progress, I 
think.” 

He rattled on again to try his power, to see if 
he could make her forget that she was scarcely 
dressed in a style that made her fit to walk by 
his side. He was gratified. She went as far 
as the foot of the bridge with him. Had the 
road not beea broken by that bridge—had 
there not risen before her a swift reflection 
that her attire would be sadly out of place on 
the west-end side, she might have gone on 
further. 

“TI must go back now, Mr. Falkland,” she 
said, colouring. “I was not thinking of my 
dress—my shabby bonnet.” 

“Nor I, either. I was thinking of the face 
as I saw it in that shop window—reflec'ed, I 
mean. I shall remember that window grate- 
fully. Are you fond of .art, Miss West—pic- 
tures, music, sculpture?” 

“ Very.” 

“‘T thought we had kindred tastes, I am 
going to the National Gallery to-morrow, at 
about twelve. Should we happen to meet 
there, I could explain the pictures to you. 
Will you come?” 

He had what she called beautiful eyes, and 
their beauty made her very willing to be per- 
suaded by them. 

“T am afraid they will not let me.” 

“ Nonsense!” he laughed. ‘ Not let you. 
Surely you can find a pretext; you require a 


change. I can imagine your life, Miss West ;° 


the care of a whole heap of little brothers and 
sisters; the occasional scolding of a lady- 
mother, not over refined ; coarse housework, at 
which your soul revolts; and a general routine 
of existence that your delicate organization 
was never intended for. I sympathise with 
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you, my dear Miss West. I feel as sorry.as if 
you were a sister of my own. Be there to- 
morrow ; at twelve, mind. Good-bye.” 

He gave her a close, clinging pressure of the 
hand, a long lcok, and a smile that was a 
caress. The girl was powerless to think of 
right or wrong just then. She said “good- 
bye” faintly. She was charmed—fascinated 
as completely as ever was dove by serpent, 


CHAPTER 1I, 
THE NEXT DAY. 


Mr, FAuxianp leaned against the bridge, and 
watched Fanny till she went from his view in 
the distance. There were many passengers 
going to and fro, but he singled out her figure 
from the rest, and there was a curious smile 
half tender, half sinister, on his lips. 

“IT wish she did not belong to West,” he 
thought ; “it may involve some unpleasant- 
ness. She is a splendid girl, simple as a child, 
too. I did not think to make such rapid 
progress.’” , 

He sauntered on, and Miss West went home. 
The evil had begun to work already; she 
felt ashamed of the humble house in Falk- 
land-row, and the homely woman ‘who with 
her sleeves tucked up above her elbows was 
at the ironing board when Fanny entered. 

“You have been a long time gone,” said 
Mrs. West, while her daughter untied her 
bonnet-strings. 

“TI went for a walk, mother,”’ 

“You should have come straight back. 
There is all the housework to do, and here we 
are near the end of the week. Your dinner iis 
in the oven. We waited for you till it was 
nearly cold.” 

Fanny had no appetite. She could only 
think of Percy Falkland and his sympathetic 
words about her life at home—the housework, 
the heap of children, and her not over-refined 
mother, 

‘He understands me,” the girl said to 
herself. ‘He knows how irksome all this is 
to me,” 

It was doubly irksome now. The Falkland- 
row associations were wretchedly coarse and 
common after that meeting with the grace- 
ful gentleman whom ske was to meet again. 
She knew that it was not right to'meet him. 
There was a secret to keep, and she had a dim 
sense of her peril. The builder was rich, and 
considered that he belonged to society. He 
was very proud of Percy. 

But Fanny did not recognize the social 
difference between the workman’s daughter 
and the pompous merchant’s son. He was a 
gentleman ; but then his father was only a 
builder after all, and his grandfather had been 
a mechanic like her own parent. 

The girl had her fanlts. The habits of 
her class threw her in the way of much temp- 
tation. Her mother saw no harm in her 
going out alone, or with a female friend, and 
did not trouble herself as tovwhere she went, 
so that she was home by half-past nine or ten 
at night. 

Miss West had little difficulty in getting per- 
mission to go out on the following day. 

“T want to go early,” she said, “as we°are 
going to the picture gallery.” 

“ Who is going with you.” 

“Emily White, I think, and her sister. 
Perhaps we shall call at cousin Susan’s to have 
tea.” 

“Very well, my dear, only don’t be out late. 
I have not been to the picture gallery for many 
years now. Your father used to take me often 
when we were younger. You had better take 
some sandwiches in your’ pocket, anda 'six- 
pence to get yourself a cup of tea or a bottle 
of ginger-beer. Fred can come and meét you 
in the evening.” 

Fanny said ‘‘no” to that; she did not want 
Fred to meet her in the evening. 

‘* But,” Mrs, West urged, “I do not care for 
you girls to come across the park by yourselves 
after dark.” 

“We need not come that way.” 





Mrs. West was busy, and ‘did not argue’ the 
point. It was not undsual for her daughter to 
go out with Emily White; they worked: at 
the same warehouse, and were inseparablo 
companions. There-was not much chance that 
Fanny would be found out, for the'two girls 
were always ready to screen each other. 

Fanny went to ‘her°room early, and curled 
Ler brown hair with unusual care. She tried 
her best to make her handd as white as pos- 
sible. They were pretty hands; soft-and sma!l ; 
but needlework »and ‘domestic labour had 
somewhat spoiled them. Fanny’sighed as'sbe 
looked at her best gloves; the dye was worn 
off at the fingertips, and they had beenmended 
several times, er ‘parasol, too, ‘was rather 
faded. 

By ‘eleven she was dressed. “Her Sunday 
attire was chosen for the occasion,’much to*her 
mother’s surprise. 

Her dress and mantle—the one » delieate 
French grey, the other black, and*both of silk 
—were tastefully trimmed. Thegitl had good 
taste, and was-ladylike as well as pretty. 

** Do I look well, mother? ’’ she asked. 

Mrs. West was putting a small pile of sand- 
wiches into a paper bag,and Fanny wished ‘the 
bag, with its contents, anywhere. Mrs. West 
never flattered her children. “Secretly she 


| thought them the most beautiful children in 
, the world, bat she invariably checked any 


symptoms of vanity that might peep’ ont. 

“Fine feathers make fine birds, my dear,” 
she answered, to her daughter's extreme an- 
noyance. Fanny knew that proverbs were 
old-fashioned and vulgar. She felt herself 
immeasurably above Faikland-row just now. 
The rustle of her silks, and the tread of her 
military-heeled boots inspired herwith a tense 
of superiority. She was almost ashamed of 
her mother, and would not have met her father 
in his working dress for the world. 

“ Here’s your sandwiches, and here’s the 
sixpence; put it in your purse, and ‘be stire 
not to lose it. Half:past nine, mind, or ten 
the latest minute. There, that will'do.” 

The matron wiped her hands on her holland 
apron, and crammed the bag of sandwichés 
into Fanny’s pocket, telling her not to go past 
her appetite. She kissed and dismissed her 
with a blessing, and then the fair girl went 
forth to encounter tue first shadow of her 
innocent life. 

‘She might as well have taken Totsy with 
her,” mused Mrs. West; ‘but perhaps the 
child would have been a trouble. I don’t care 
very much for Emily White. She ‘is giddy, 
and people talk about her in a way I shouldn’t 
like my girl talked about; not that I ever mind 
what people say. If they were to mind their 
own business, they would not ‘know so much 
about their neighbours.” 

The little woman was quite happy, and at 
peace. She had perfect faith inher daughter's 
truthfulness, and, indeed, it was the first time 
Fanny had ever deceived her mother sériously, 
She had’fibbed'a little now and then. . Gving 
to tea with Emily White sometimes covered a 
stolen trip to Gravesend on the Sunday steam- 
boat, or a surreptitious couple of hours in a 
shilling assembly rooms on Monday or Weda- 
nesday evening. Fanny had ‘seen no harm 
in these things. They were the recreations of 
her station ; but they seemed common sincé she 
met Mr, Falkland. 

He was on the broad pavement in front of the 
National Gallery when Fanny crdssed Trafal- 
gar-square. 

He watched her with much interest, and was 
pleased to find Ler ,better dressed than he eéx- 
pected. He pretended not to see her, and 
strolled into the hall. : 

Fanny had not caught sight of'him. He 
knew her footstep when she entered. 

‘* Poor little thing,” he said,‘mentally while 
he met her with a quiet smile, “ you better 
have stayed away.” 

Mr. Percy Falkland might*have spared the 


pity. 

Fanny's simplicity was not weakness. Her 
faults were not such as would ‘lead ‘her into 
error. She was vain, and risked too much ; but 





she did so in ignorance. She was aware that 
the assignation was wrong, but to her it was a 
venialwrong. Her principles were pure. She 
believed Percy to’be'as honourable and noble 
as he looked. 

He was certain she would come. He had 
gone to the appointed ‘place with an easy sense 
of certainty, and he met her with a quiet, 
tender susile. 

‘ T should know that proud little head any- 
where,” he said. | ‘* Otherwise, I hardly recog- 
nized the Miss West of yesterday. How did 
you manage to’get yout liberty ?” 

‘*T told a story, Mr. Falkland, and my cheeks 
have burned with shame ever since.” 

‘If it were not for the fear of being seen,” 
he taid,'with a low laugh, “ I-would kiss that 
shame away.” 

‘+ Mr, Falkland !” 

He gazed into her eyes, still smiling. 

“Look as angry as you please ; it only makes 
you mote beautiftil. I have a right to kiss 
you if I love you, and you would not have 
come if you did not care for me,” 

“Tf you talk in that way I shall be sorry.” 

“ Sorry for what ? Do you want me to make 
love like a schoolboy? I was a lost man from 
the moment I saw you yesterday. I followed 
you because I wanted to ask for this meeting, 
and I want this meeting to be the first of 
may. People do not fall in love by degrees, 
Fanty. The passion itself is a magnetism—a 
sympathetic fire, that thrills from soul to soul 
at the outset ornever. Do you not feel it so.” 

*You.go beyond me, Mr. Falkland, I cannot 
comprehend so much.” 

Percy altered the tone of his conversation. 
The bird was timid as yet, and might take 
alarm. icp 

Fanny was not altogether satisfied with her 
réception. There was less romance, less ten- 
derness in it than she expected. He was too 
daring at the outset, and she grew reserved. 

He glanced at her aside, and saw the effect. 
he had made. It warned him to be more cau- 
tious. 

He opened his catalogue, and went round 
the Gallery, explaining the pictures to her; 
telling pretty poetic legends—some of which 
would have sorely. puzzled the compiler of the 
catalogue to find. 

Mr. Falkland was gifted with an imagina- 
tion, and he drew upon it largely for the 
amusement and instruction of Miss West. 

He had restored her confidence before they 
left the Gallery. He was quieter and more 
grave ; yet playful, and created an interest in 
everything hetouched upon, Poor Fred Crosby, 
with -his uncouth honesty, was very far from 
her thoughts just now. 

“We. have few such days as these,” Mr. 
Falkland: ‘said, ¢lancing at the golden sky. 
‘- It makes one lopg:for cool green groves and 
sylvan nooks. May I suggest a ride to Rich 
mond, anda ramble through the park, if it is 
not-teo far?” 

Fanny assented after a little reluctance. 
His manner was all that could be desired— 
protective and respectful. gtk 

He hailed a hansom, and put her into it be- 
fore she could offer an objection to the fast- 
ness of the vehicle. It was the correct thing 
heassured her. The close cabs were abomin- 
able, carried fever cases from the hospitals,. 
werelet at night for vagrants to sleep in,and 
always smelled of mouldy straw. Fanny had 
a lively horror of a four-wheeled cab from that 
hour. 

She enjoyed the ride. The horse was fresh, 
the driver skilful, and the motion luxuriously 
easy. There was no jolting, such as she was 
used to in an omnibus. The horse whisked his 
tail over the doors, and slashed Mappin’s plate 
in rather an alarming manner, but nothing ter- 
rible occurred. The driversaw that he had a 
good fare, and went well. 

The distance ‘was done in an hour and 
a half. During the whole of that time her hand 
had been clasped in Percy's, except for an 
interval of five minutes, when they pulled up 
at a shop in Knightsbridge, and Percy went 
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in, returning with a parasol and a pair of 
gloves. 

He had noticed that hers were shabby, and 
he already knew that the workman’s daughter 
was proud. She would not have alighted to 
make the. purchases, but she could not refuse 
them when he put them into her lap. 

**T ought not to accept there,” she said, 
pleased, nevertheless, for he had chosen the 
presents with excellent taste; “it is not right, 
Mr. Falkland.” 

“T¢ certainly is not wrong, Miss West,” he 
answered, as the cab went on. ‘These are 
little courtesies. that society, strict as it is, 
allows between friends.” 

Fanny could not contradict him. Her 
re pas of society and its-usages was very 
slight. 

e was quieter than ever as the ride con- 
tinued. He had studied her face while in the 
shop, and he read a purity of character that 
made him cautious. 

“T have miscalculated,” he thought. ‘This 
girl, simple as she is, has too much goodness 
and sterling sense to be trifled with. She may. 
fall into error, but never into sin. Her self- 
reliance is her safety.” 

There was a marked change in him when 
they reached Richmond. e had already 
dropped the too sudden familiarity—the daring 
look and tone. 

‘Leave the old parasol in the cab,” he said, 
assisting her to alight with the courteous grace 
of a gentleman. “I will order a little dinner 
here, and then we can have a ramble while it 
is being prepared. I hope we shall get some 
whitebait.” 

Fanny admired ‘his perfect self- possession 
—the natural loftiness of ‘style with which he 
gave instructions.to the head waiter of a large 
hotel, who came out obséquiously when the 
cab stopped. 

“We will dine at four,” said Percy. ‘‘ Carte 
blanche. You understand?” 

“Yes, sir. A private room, sir?” 

“Yes,” 

The waiter retired to give orders. 

“ They know mevhere,” said Percy, “ and will 
do their best, as we shall.cee. How calm and 
clear the water is! Even old Father Thames 
is wearing his most. brilliant aspect for your 
rake. Are you afraid of the water, Miss 
West?” 

“Tam not very timid in anything.” 

He pointed to. a small fleet of open boats 
moored by the water’s edge in the distance. 

* An hour’s row will give us an‘appetite. I 
am an indifferently good boatman, and there 
is no danger from:miniature islands or steam- 
boats. The water is very pleasant taken in 
that way.” 

Fanny went. with him willingly, admiring 
him more and more; he was'so easy, so as- 
sured in all he did. She began to look upon 
him as a sort of Admirable Crichton. He was 
rich, too. He had a whole handful of sovereigns 
and silver in his pocket—more money thun she 
had ever seen before. 

Percy could row well. He-was a member of 
a crack aquatic club, and he set to’work with 
the coolness of an experienced hand. He seemed 
in some way to steady the boat byinstinct, while 
assisting Fanny to her seat. Then he took off 
his coat apologizing for so doing; but urging 
the work and the weather in extenustion. 

Fanny was in no way shocked. She had 
seen persons of the masculine gender without 
their coats before. Her father’s usual condi- 
tion was shirt sleeves—except on Sundays, 
when, even in the extremest heat, he adhered 
to the dignity and the discomfort of black 
broadcloth. 

There was new grace in every act of Mr. 
Falkland’s. The man was'perfect throughout. 
His sleeve-links were pure diamonds get in gold. 
Fanny, with a woman’s passion for jewellery, 
was delighted with the responsibility of taking 
care of them. She had his rings, too. ‘He told 
her the safest place for them was on her 
fingers, andthen said they were scarcely worthy 
of the hand. 

‘*The boat is rather heavy,” he said, taking 





the first pull ; “ but we ‘shall get in comfort 
what we lose in pace. There are few prettier 
spots than this, Miss West. Lovk at the 
shadows of the trees drooping almost to the 
water’s edge, and then the view of sky and 
landscape. There islife and beauty insuch an 
hour, in such a place.” 





The tide was against them; but Percy went | 


through it easily. There was plenty of strength 
and muscle in the delicate white arms, Fanny 
thought almost too fine and slender for the 
work, The measured plash of the sculls fell 
like music ; the ripples ran like silver from the 
polished blades; the motion was very dream- 
like. The time, the place, the surrounding 
scenery, and the handsome countenance always 
smiling upon her, had a charm for Fanny. 
Away from her home and the coarseness of its 
associations, her soul seemed to expand; her 
features wore an expression of refinement— 
deep, tranquil pleasure made her beautiful. 

“IPhis is existence, is it not? ” said Percy, in 
a tone that rather blended with than broke 
the harmony of the scene.. ‘‘ You have seen 
too little ofsuch pleasure, Miss West. I shall 
call you Fanny, if I may, for out here alone 
you seem to belong to me, Nature does strange 
things, and she did her strangest when she 
cast your lot in the very humblest of my father’s 
houses.” 

Fanny sighed. 

“Tf Ll ever seem discontented they tell me I 
am too proud, at home.” 

“Tt is so hardtofindsympatby. They whose 
lives have run in a groove—a dal), plodding 
routine, with no aim, no hope, no purpore, no 
thought beyond the mere necessity of living— 
it must be bitter to you.” 

‘*Tt is sometimes, Mr. Falkland.” 

** Percy—do not let us be distant.” 

“It is sometimes, then, Percy. I have vague 
longings—dreams, that do not seem to belong 
to the impossible—when I am out ulone; but 
they are crushed out; they fade when I go 
back to the reality of home—the squalor of our 
wretched neighbourhood.” 

‘*It is a living death for you, with your fine 
instincts, Fanny. What your fate might have 
been had we not met—the toil of the work- 
room in the ‘season,’ as I think the phrase is—- 
such primitive and questionable joys as the pit 
of the Victoria Theatre or the Canterbury Hall 
on Saturday nights, and, ultimately, a marriage 
with ‘a respectable young carpenter, who will 
expect you to clean his boots and carry his 
dinners—bah:! we must forget these things as 
much as ‘we can.” 

Fanny asked herself how she was to forget 





them. They were ‘part of her position, her | 


destiny ; she must return to them when this 
fair day was over—when the summer dream 
was passed, and she had returned to the 
wretched house in Falkland-row. The prospect 
had never been so wretched as now. 

(To be continued.) 








SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ From her Own Lips,” &c,, dc. 
mie: 
CHAPTER XXXII. 
ON THE) EDGE OF A SECRET. 
Tne other person who was 89 interested in 


Lady Wrexham and her lovely daughter on the 
day of the drawing-room was a man who stood 


not far from Sir Hilary Glenormond. and Mr. | 


Sayers, and who regarded both of them ‘with 
an amuced smile, 

“ They don’t know me,” he said to: himself. 
‘Neither of them, and yet I’ve been pretty 
intimate with both of them, too. But a beard 
dces make a difference in a man, there’s no 
mistake about that, and I daresay they both 
think me dead before this. I haven’t seen Sir 
Hilary Glenormond—my, what a mouthful it 
is'to be sure !—for a long time, not since he was 
Mr. John Thompson with no handle to ‘his 
name ; and as for the lawyer there, I fancy he 
thinks he has done with me. He's mistaken. 











I've got the game in my hands now, and no 
mistake, and itisn’t with him I'l] deal. Vil 
gostraight tohead-quarters. It’s always better 
pay in the long run.” 

He watched the brilliant train of carriages 


| go by, and made his own remarks on each of 


them. He was a rough-looking fellow, who 
had not attempted to make any alteration in 
his attire with the prosperity that had 
evidently come upon him, fur he was of the 
lower classes, as unmistakable as the new 
baronet, about whom London was beginning 
to talk, and who had, through a series of 
accidents that had come akont, no one knew 
how, gone to Mr. Sayers for some legal 
assistance that he wanted. 

The other man, who was watching every- 
thing and everybody with the air of a man 
who has been in the habit of living as hecou'd 
out of his fellow-creatures, was roughly 
dressed, though his clothes were good and 
clean. There was not the slightest attempt 
at effect in his attire, and he wore a thick 
coloured handkerchief twisted loosely round 
his neck after the fashion of men accustomed 
to out-door work. 

His hands were rough and coarse, and his 
face was half covered by a great bushy beard, 
evizzled like his hair. He laughed as he saw 
Lord Wrexham and his wife and daughter 
drive by, and rubbed his big rough hands as he 
chuckled to himself,— 

“T said my fortune was made years ago,” he 
said to himself. ‘“*There’s another coming to 
me now; not a soul but me knows, not a single 
one. Mr. Sayers may go to the deuce his own 
way now. It ‘won't be my lord’s money that 
will helphim. Lady Laura Wrexham, eh!she’s a 
bonny bit of goods, there’s no mistake about 
that, and a dainty dish to set before a Jord or 
a duke ; but how will she go down without sea- 
soning, and I can takeit from her with a word ? 
Tcan, Bill Jones, that was paid and done with 
and sent out of the county like a criminal. 
Ob, Lord! oh, Lord! it’s as good as a play, 
blest if it ain’t!”’ 

He enjoyed the joke so much that he laughed 
aloud and stamped vigorously on the pave- 
ment, thereby earning for himself the dislike 
of his nearest neighbours, on whose toes he 
trod, and making the nearest policeman re. 
mark that he had better stop that unless he 
wanted to be run in. 

“You can’t run a man in for laughing, 
mister,” was the instant reply ; whereupon the 
guardian of the public peace replied that he 


| could for: being cheeky and annoying other 


people, and then moved off to a more retired 
place out of sight of this impertinent person, 
who did not look quite the sort of party who 
could be conveniently dragged off to tke 
nearest ‘police station and accused of any mis- 
demeanour. 

“Do you know Lord Wrexham?” asked a 
woman standing by him, open mouthed and 
wohdering, and almost expecting the sky to 
fall and crush any one who had spoken of 
lord in the familiar tone that this strangeman 
had done. 

“Do I know him, ma’am?”’ he replied. 
** Well, no, not exactly. I shall before the day's 
out I expect. ihave sent him a message to come 
andsee me; and he’ll do it, never fear.” 

The woman thought she had come across a 
madman, and moved quietly to a little distance 
from this odd person, who continued staring 
at the carriage which had got into a block al- 
ready, and was standing sti!l till there was room 
in front for it to move on. 

“T have geen two such odd-locking people 
staring ats,” Lady Wrexham remarked as 
they waited. ‘One was your old confidant, 
Mr. Sayers,” 

‘He does pick up odd people,” the Earl said, 
with a grimace. ‘ What was he like?” 

“ Like a savage suddenly dressed in a civi- 
lized fashion,” Lady Wrexham replied; and her 
daughter langhed and echoed her speech, 

‘*T saw him, too,” she said, ‘‘ and he seamed 
to stare at us more than at anyone e’se; he 
never took his eyes off the carriage. I think Mr. 
Sayers teld him who we were.” 
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“ Mr. Sayers would do anything impertinent,”’ 
Lady Wrexham said. “I can’t bear him.” 

She disliked him all the more for the secret 
there was between them about that expedition 
to Wales. She knew very well that it could not 
be told without the lawyer criminating himself, 
but it weighed upon her mind for all that, and 
made her uncomfortable whenever she thought 


f it. 

“ And the other man stared at us in the same 
fashion,” she said, “as if there was no one else 
to look at in any of the carriages.”’ 

‘* My dear Laura, if you will bring out young 
ladies that no one else in all London can com- 
pare with in the matter of beauty or dress you 
must expect to pay the usual penalty for such 
a proceeding,” Lord Wrexbam said, smiling. 
“l expect Birdie here is the attraction to a 
great many of these good people. I told you how 
it would be before we came out.” 

‘Yes, I know, buat there’s more in those two 
men’s faces than either curiosity or interest,” 
na Bag sen persisted ; ‘‘ they stared as if—” 

‘My dear, you are getting hipped with wait- 
ing, I suspect,’’ the Earl said. ‘‘ Ah! there we 
move again; the street part of the ordeal will 
soon be over, little one, and then you will under- 
stand what a drawing-room crush means.” 

“Why do you try to frighten me, papa; I am 
nervous enough already,” Lady Laura said 
smiling, though she trembled a little. 

‘*‘I don’t want to frighten you, child, only to 
prepare your mind,” her father replied. ‘ I have 
seen the rooms after a drawing-room before 
now, and they looked like a battle-field, where 
the weapons had been fans and feathers, gloves 
and lace ; Ishould imagine the attendants must 
make quite a harvest of the gleanings.”’ 

‘*Oh! Rupert, how dreadful.” 

“Fact, my dear. Her Majesty makes no pro- 
vision for crowds, and the struggle to get away 
is awful. I will see that youcome to no grief, so 
don’t look so serious, child ; your dainty adorn- 
ments shall not suffer.’’ 

A little tact and influence go a great way, 
and Lord Wrexham did so manage that his 
wife and daughter made their curtsies to the 
lady of the land with unruffled plumes, and 
managed to get out of the palace without 
leaving any spoils behind them for the care- 
takers to pick up. The praises of Lady Laura 
were on every tongue, and a brilliant future 
was predicted for her. It was whispered that 
the young Duke of Monkshaven, the great 
matrimonial speculation of the year amongst 
the manceuvring mammas with daughters on 
hand, was already smitten with her; that he 
had met her abroad in the days of her se- 
clusion, and was so struck by her charms that 
he had been on the verge of a proposal, but 
had waited to see what impression she made 
on the fashionable world at home, for the 
Duke was in most things guided by the opinion 
of others, and was rather given to treading 
in conventional paths, 

He would not have done anything for the 
world that would have made him talked about, 
or drawn unpleasant comment on his proceed- 
ings. He was something commonplace, this 
eligible parti, but a good-hearted and sensible 
man for all that; and his heart gave a great 
jump as he saw the lovely vision of Laura in 
her presentation dress. 

He was on duty, as he called it, with his 
mother and sisters—bony, plain women all 
of them, not one of them to be compared to Lord 
‘Wrexham’s daughter, but aristocratic to their 
very finger tips. 

‘She'll do, Marmaduke,”’ the duchess said, 
as they watched Lady Laura and her mother; 
‘there is no awkwardness about her ; she has 
been well-trained, and she is beautiful enough 
to be a Duchess of Monkshaven.” 

Great praise this from the lady who had 
thought no one good enough for her son. And 
the young man resolved to speak to Lord 
Wrexham that very eveningif they met—asthey 

mst likely would do—at a ball given by a l<ad- 
ing lady of their set. 

He would not let any other man have the 
chance of getting the prize of the season. And 
he fancied—he was not sure—that Lady Laura 





cared for him. She had notsaid so in as many 
words, but he had read it, or thought he did, 
in her eyes and blushes. He would strike while 
the iron was hot, 

‘*T think Monkshaven means it,” Rupert 
Carlyon said to his wife when Laura was rest- 
ing in her own room after the drawing-room, 
and previous to getting ready for the ball at 
which she was to appear in her Court dress 
minus the long train. ‘I was looking at him 
at the palace, and he was literally devouring 
the child with his eyes. We shall lose her, 
Laura.” 

‘*T never expected anything else when once 
she came out,’’ Lad rexham said, with a 
smile and a sigh. ‘ Her beauty is too remark- 
able to pass unnoticed, and Monkshaven will be 
a good match.” 

‘A good one—the best in London,” the Earl 
said, ‘‘as far as money goes we may be satis- 
fied, and for her happiness, too. e is not 
brilliant, but he has no vices; he is thoroughly 
good, and if the child likes him, I will say 
‘yes’ with all my heart ; I would not say it to 
a prince of the blood royal if her heart did 
not go with her hand. ell, what is it?” 

A servant had entered with a letter on a 
salver. 

“ Left by hand, my lord,” he said, “ and Mr. 
Sefton said he thought you might be going out, 
and I had better bring it to you.” 

“ All right, Peters; ask Mr. Sefton to come 
to me in the library before I go out.” 

The servant disappeared, and Lord Wrex- 
ham opened the letter. His wife was not 
watching him or she might have seen that his 
face paled and his teeth set. 

“ What is it, Rupert?” she asked. 

‘*Not much, my dear; only something that 
will keep me from Lady Garnet’s place to-night 
for an hour or so,” 

“ How tiresome. Is it nothing that you can 
put off?” 

“Not very well, but it will not signify; you 
can go with the child, and I will join you after 
awhile, I will not be longer than I can help. 
And Laura——” 

“ Well.” 

He had spoken the last word with some hesi- 
tation, with his face averted from her, and he 
seemed to have some difficulty in getting out 
what he wanted to say. 

‘* About Monkshaven. He will be there, I 
know. Keep him away from Laura till you 
have seen me again. Don’t let him propose 
to her to-night if you can help it.” 

“Why not? I thought you were quite 
agreeable. Have you heard anything about 
_ ? Was the letter anything regarding 

im?” 

“Regarding him? No. 
thing into your head? 
about him in the letter.” 

ps But why do you want me to keep him 
? ” 


What put such a 
There was nothing 


**T cannot explain now. Bat, for one thing, 
I think the child has had enough excitement 
for one day. Don’t let her have any love- 
making to spoil her sleep and her bloom. 
Bless her ! she looked like a fresh flower by the 
side of some of them today. Heaven keep 
her from harm.” 

‘Harm? Why what harm is to come to 
her? You talk like you used to in the old 
times when we were all so miserable, Rupert.” 

“Do I? I did not mean to. I hope with 
all my heart that no harm will ever come to 
our child, Laura. Don’t let her over-weary her- 
self to-night, and don’t let Monkshaven make 
love to her. I have grave reasons for what I 
say, my dear, and I will explain everything to 
you to-night if I can.” 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
STOPPED BY DEATH. 

Tue note Lord Wrexham had received was 
sufficiently puzzling and a little alarming. It 
hinted at a secret to be disclosed to him, and 
blackmail to be levied on pain of some very 
terrible calamity befalling him. It was igno- 
rant and ili-expressed, but it terrified him 





| 


exceedingly. He was nervous.and easily up- 
set, and dreading always some shadow of the 
haunting past should crop up and disturb his 
serenity. 

His nervousness was most certainly physical 
—all the doctors told him so. He was a little 
out of health, and he was going with his wife 
and daughter for rest and refreshment to the 
Tyrol before they commenced their round of 
autumn visits. It was that, and nothing else, 
that made him tremble as he read a request 
from a stranger to meet him that evening to 
neot something of the greatest importance to 


im. 
He would not tell his wife; it might frighten 
her. She would fancy thieves and murderers 
and all that sort of thing, whereas the letter 
did not seem to him to smack of that kind of 
thing at all. “ Barnstaple-street, Walworth- 
road,” is not a particularly disreputable = 
and it was there that the letter was dated 
from. But it was a locality of which Lord 
Wrexham knew just nothing, and it might 
have been the most dangerous slum in 
for anything he knew. There was a reference 
in the letter that made him determine to 
answer it in person, and see the writer ; and 
it was with a sinking heart that he walked 
away from his own door in Connaught-gardens, 
and, hailing the first hansom he came to, was 
driven towards the Strand. 

There he discharged his vehicle. He had no 
notion of letting any one from his own neigh- 
bourhood know where he was going to in caso 
there was —t to be kept secret; and 
walking over Waterloo-bridge he took another 
cab and bade the driver find out Barnstaple- 
street. He was soon there, and found the house 
to which he had been directed all in a commo- 
tion. The landlady, a slatternly female of the 
Gamp type, came out to speak to him and pre- 
faced her 8 with the remark, that “she 
was that flustered she didn’t know whether 
she was on her head or her heels.” 

Politely inquiring whether anything was 
wrong, Lord Wrexham was met by another 
question, viz., whether he was the gent as Mr. 
Jones expected, and replying that he supposed 
80, was answered by a muddled story to the 
effect that there had been a terrible accident 
somewhere, and that Mr, Jones, whoever ho 
might be, was in the hospital. Asked what was 
the matter with Mr. Jones, and what the acci- 
dent had been, the woman declared she 
did not know, she had not seen him; buta 
commissionaire had come with a m that 
if a gentleman called he was to be asked to go 
to the hospital, Mr. Jones was badly hurt, and 
should not return at present. 

It was an odd wild-goose chase, but the Earl 
resolved to go to the hospital and see if there 
was anything to be found out there. The whole 
thing might be a hoax or a mistake; but ho 
thonght of a line in the note that had brought 
him there, and felt that at least the summons 
was @ genuine one. At the hospital he sent 
in his card, and the house surgeon came to him 
and told him that a man giving the name of 
Jones had been received that afternoon, badly 
hurt in a street accident, and that he had in. 
sisted on sending a messenger to the place 
where he lodged, with a message concerning 
some one with whom he had an appointment. 

“That’s the man, I expect,” his lordshig 
said. ‘‘ What sort of man is he?” 

‘A rough fellow, not English I think, or if 
he is he has been in the colonies. He gives me 
the idea of a digger or something of that sort. 
He is very reticent about himself, says he has 
no friends, and no one has been to inquireafter 
him.” 

“Ts he badly hurt ?” 

“ Very.” 

‘¢ Will he recover ?” 

+ ie.” 

“ But he will be able to see me, that is, if it 
is the same man who wrote to me. I fancy it 
must be.” 1 sips : 

‘“‘ There is just a chance. He is dying without 
a doubt, but there’ comes strange brightness 
just before death sometimes. If you will come 
with me, my lord, we wiil see what we can do.” 
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Lord Wrexham followed like a man in 
a dream to the big ward where they had 
taken the man who had looked with such 
interest after Lady Laura and her daugh- 
ter that morning as they went to the drawing- 
room—Bill Jones, newly home from Austrslia 
on some business of his own. He had not 
done badly since he had been Mr. Sayersa’s 
too!, and had received his wages and his congé 
at the same time. He had promised that he 
never would return to England, and he never 
would have done so but that a chance of mak- 
ing more money suddenly prerented itself to 
him, and he had made up his mind all at once 
and started forthwith, to the great disgust of 
his wife, who rebelled at being left behind, 
even though she was in a good position and 
making money. 

‘* It is only for a very little while, my lass,’’ he 
said to her. ‘‘In six monthsI shall be back 
again with enough money in my pocket to buy 
up that place of Timmns’ that you want ; we 
shall do a roaring trade there.” 

“Timmins” was a restaurant of the cheap 
order that had recently been established on 
the outskirts of the settlement they had chosen 
for their abiding-place ; and Mrs. Jones coveted 
it above everything, and had been told that if 
her husband could make enough money in a 
given time itsbonld behers. She would never 
have it row; Bill was dying in a London 
hospital, thonsands of miles away, and she 
would never know for many a lovg day what 
had become of him. 

The man’s eyes shone bright and clear as 
Lord Wrexham approached the bed. No one 
to look at him would have thought that there 
was £0 little life left in him, but the doctors 
kuew. He had been knocked down by a run- 
away horse, and trampled on both by the 
animal and the terrified crowd, who had run 
hither and thither to get out ofthe way ; and 
hurt one another a great deal more than the 
horse would have hurt them if they had been 
quiet. Three people had been taken to the 
hospital, and one of them would not see the 
light of another day. 

**You don’t know me, my lord,” Bill Jones 
said, as the Earl bent over bim. 

‘**No, my poor fellow. Who are you ?” 

“ The landlord of the‘ Homeward Bound.’ 
You recollect now ?” 

“ Yes. What have you to say to me?” 

‘** Not much ; only to tell you something— 
and mark, it is true, there is no mistake. 
Stoop your head lcwer, my lord; it’s worth 
hearing, and——” 

He paused for breath, and the attendant 
gave him a little stimulant, which seemed to 
revive his failing energies. 

“It may help him to speak,” he said, and 
he wasright. The strength appeared to come 
back for a moment. Lord Wrexham bent 
over the maimed, crushed creature, and 
listened for his next words. They came clear 
and distinct, though only audible to him, and 
when he raised his head again he was white to 
the lips. 

‘*Youare not used to scenes like this,” the 
surgeon said. “ It is too much for you.” 

“Rather, I am not very strong; I hardly 
knew whol was coming to see. I remember 
the poor feilow well enough now.” 

He seemed to recover himself by a great 
effort, and bent his head again. 

‘You have told me the truth?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

‘* You are quite sure ?” 

_ “Tam dying and I know it, and I couldn’t 
lié now,” was the reply. ‘“‘ No one knows it but 
me—not even——” 

Again the senses seemed to fail, and again 
they administered stimulants, with but little 
effect this time, 

“Givehim a minute, for heaven’s sake,” said 
the Earl, eagerly, ‘‘ he has something yet to say 
to me—something as important as life and 
death. Give him a minute's life if you can, 
that he may speak.” 

The face was whitening fast with the grey 
white that means only one thing; and a glaze 





had come over the gleamy bright eyes, Lord 
Wrexham watched him earnestly. 

**One word more,” he said, gently. “ Doycu 
hear me?’’ 

ia) Yes.” 

‘One little word—Where ?” 

He was understood, and a look of intelligence 
came into the dying man’s face. 

“ Here,” he said, “in London, with—” 

There was a sadden change—the face was 
distorted for a moment as if with an instant 
pang of pain, and the eyes grew bright again in 
their intensity. It was only for a moment, and 
then the head fell back with a leaden weight 
that the doctor standing by understood. 

“ He is dead,” he said, as he put his hand 
over the eyes, and wiped aslight tinge of blood 
from the parted lips. ‘* You will hear no more, 
my lord.’ 

Dead, indeed with the secret he had to tell 
trembling on his lips, and anentanglement of 
misery staring Lord Wrexham in the face as 
he stood there looking at him stupidly, as if he 
were stunned. Presently he roused himse!f 
and asked the doctor if the dead man had leit 
any papers behind him—if there was anything 
about him when he was brought there that 
could give him any help. 

‘*He had brought me some news ¢f im- 
portance,” he said, as carelessly as he could 
speak; “but he left the most necessary } art 
of it untold. If I might examine his cluthes 
perhaps he might have something bearing on 
it amongst them.” 

He was shown the rough suit that Bill Jones 
had worn, and everything that was iu his 
pockets, but there was not a scrap of paper 
except the address of the place he had loJged 
at, and where Lord Wrexham had a'ready 
been. He would go back there and try what 
he could find amongst the man’s effccts if he 
had any. 

Mrs. Batters, as the landlady of the hous: he 
wanted was called, was not inclined to let him 
look at her lodger’s belongings. 

A sovereign removed her scruples, and she 
allowed the gentleman with her assistance to 
make an examination of what little there was 
in her house belonging to tbe ill-fated Bill 
Jones. Itwasvery littleindeed. He seemed to 
have come to England without any epcum- 
brance that he could possibly help; and there 
was not a scrap of writing, except the address 
of Sir Hilary Glenormond written on the back 
of an old letter. 

‘‘ What shall I do ?”’ said the Earl to himself, 
as he thanked the landlady and went his way. 
‘“WhocanI ask? What is the best course to 
take? Bah! I am a fool. There is only one 
thing to do, ignoreit altogether. Itis a m‘stake, 
a blunder, or, more likely than al!, an attempt 
to extort money; the fellow had some plan in 
his head, and this was the beginning of it. -I 
am getting hipped and nervous, and must be 
off out of town as soon as we can manage it 
with any decency.” 


He dismissed the cab at the corner of Spring. | BU 
| of these capricious changes of humour, though 


gardens, and walked towards the park, taking 
a circuitous route home. Almost at his own 
door—for he was going home for a minute or 
two before following his wife and daughter—he 
met Arthur Fortescue. He had not seen much 
of him of late, for Mr. Fortescue had been a 
good deal abroad, and had rather avoided Lord 
Wrexham since the death of the ill-fated little 
child. Something in his face made tke Earl 
stop and look at him—it was ashy white. 

“Are you ill, Fortescue?” he asked, “I 
thought we should meet you at Lady 
Garnet’s.” 

“ Yes, I am going there later.” 

‘What ails you. Has anything happened?” 

“No. Ihave scen a ghost, that is all.” 

‘© A ghoss!” 

“Yes, as I am a living man.” 

“ Whose, in Heaven’s name?” 

“The ghost of my dead darling, Lord Wrex- 
ham—of the woman you stole from me years ago 
—not an hour since I stood face to face with 
her. Iam not a fanciful man, as you know, 
but I feel as if I had had my death-blow!” 

(To be continued.) 








AMONG THE WATER-LILIES, 
Golden-hearted water-lilies, 
On the dancing ripple; float'ng 
Lie about in thick profusion 
As we two go out a-boating. 
While a balmy zephyr fondly 
Kisses on their petals presses, 
And the water, gently lapping, 
Soft their emerald leaves caresses, 


Dreamy silence broods between us, 
As our boat is onward gliding, 

’Mid the groups of pure white blossoms 
On the silver ripples riding. 

And my heart beats high with rapture, 
Till I think I hear its flutter, 

For the silence teils me something 
That no words could ever utter. 


Slyly evening zephyrs wander 

’Mid her crown of golden tresses}. 
Wh le the dark and silken lashes 

Soft each dimpled cheek caresses. 
As I gaze upon her figure, 

With a fond and tender yearning, 
In my heart’s most sacred temples 


Lamps of love are brightly burning, 
Still, our little barque glides onward 

O’er the dancing, mconlit waters; 
Faintly gleam the stars above us— 

Dusky evening’s sparkling daughters, 
’Neath the ardour of my gazing, 

Byes in hiding still persisting, 
Till my force of wil! o’ercoming, 

Slow they meet mine, unresisting. 


Oh! there is no need for language ! 
All my soul is full of gladness, 
While a mild and joyous rapture 
Fills my soul almost to madness, 
As I clasp the lissom figure, 
Heightened roses fondly noting, 
And I know life’s joy has crowned me 
Whilst among the lilies floating. 





TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


scala 
CHAPTER XXV. 
AT BRAMBLEMERE, 


GwENDOLEN and Hyacinth were to go dowu 
together to Bramblemere, with their maids; 
and nothing was said to Miss Stanhope by 
anyone in the household about her singular 
conduct, though Louis’s and Miss Philippa’s 
manner would have sufficiently shown what 
they felt, if the former had never spoken ab 
all. Hyacinth alone spoke and acted as usual ; 
and, though Gwendolen maintained a strict 
reserve to her cousin about that which mo-t 
occupied her mind, she seemed almost to cling 
to her at times, while at others she would te 
irritable and sullen. Hyacinth took no notice 


she was not slow to read their purport; and it 
was with a pleasure deeply shadowed by many 
things that she took her place in the carriage 
beside Gwendolen to drive to St. Pancras 
Station. 

Louis accompanied his sister and cousin ; 
and, while they were waiting for the train, ke 
drew Hyacinth out on to the platform, leaving 
Gwendolen in the waiting-room. 

“You will write to me now and then, 
Hyacinth,” he said. ‘‘I shall stay quietiy at 
Stanhope Lea, and your letters will be my 
chief pleasure; but I suppose you will not 
have much time for letter-writing.” 

“ T will make it, Louis.” 

“No ; I must not be selfish. You will have 
so many claimants on your attention, Stiil,a 
line now and then——” 

‘Much more than a line, Louis, if you will 
read my letters.” 

“ Tf—ah, Hyacinth!” 

“T only jested, you know; and you will 
write to me?” 

*T have nothing to write about.” 
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“Write about nothing, then, and I shall read 
it only too gladly.” 

“With all that brilliant circle at your feet, 
Hyacinth, what can I say that can please 
you?” 

“You do not please me row, Louis,” said 
the girl, gravely, “for if you mean what you 
say you are unjust, and if you do not mean it 
you talk nonsense,”’ 

“Pat it down to the last, Hyacinth, dear, 
and forgive me—will you?” 

“Freely; though,” with a half smile, “I 
think you need it. Here comes Gwendolen.” 

The second bell rang almost immediately, 
and only ordinary farewell words could be said 
after that; but Louis clasped his cousin’s hand 
very closely, and his last “good-bye” was 
hardly above a whisper. 

Hyacinth was glad for the first half hour of 
the journey to seem deeply interested in the 
morning paper, of which, in trath, she hardly 
saw a word, and never could have told whether 
she had before her the law reports or the 
foreign telegrams. 

Once only during the transit did Gwendolen 
allude to Lochisla, and that was to ask if he 
would have arrived earlier, or was expected 
later. 

“ Emma Loring told me,” Hyacinth replied, 
**that he would not come until to-night or to- 
morrow. The people already at Bramblemere 
are Sir George Flemynge, the Duke of Meri- 
vale, Lady Lymington, and a Miss Beryl 
Marchmont.” 

“ That leaves,” said Gwendolen, “‘ Mrs. San- 
don, Lord Belmont, Alf. Fitzalan, Major 
Carstairs, and Lochisla to arrive, besides you 
and me. We shall be a house full! It was 
crucl to ask Merivale, Hyacinth, if you mean 
to snub him.” 

‘‘I do not snub him. I like him very well— 
that is all.” 

“It is a pity, Hyacinth. There is not a 
girl in society who would not jump at an offer 
from him.” 

“Then they can all jump. I shall see his 
Grace fall to the lot of the boldest jumper.” 

At Bramblemere’ Station a carriage was 
waiting with Emma Loring seated therein, 
while the Duke of Merivale stood by the hand- 
some chestnut horse he had ridden. 

Hyacinth knew why he had come, but she 
greeted him in her graceful, unembarrassed 
manner, and in a few minutes the whole 
party were on their way through the winding 
country lanes, among hedges and trees clothed 
in the deep green of summer, and bathed in 
the splendour of a glorious sunset. 

Gwendolen’s spirits rose under the surround- 
ing influences of air and scene, and the pro- 
speci of the near future, and she had never 
looked more lively than now, as she talked 
and laughed wit» Emma, while the Duke, 
riding on Hyacinth’s side of the carriage, 
pretty well usurped her attention.~ 

‘Helen arrived an hour ago,” said Emma; 
as the carriage entered the park; “and we 
expect Alfred Fitzalan and Lord Belmont, and, 
possibly, Lord Lochisla, by the next train.” 

‘And when does that come in?” asked 
Gwendolen, flushing a little. 

“Not till nine o'clock. Hyacinth, I hope 
you have brought beaps of music, and plenty 
of songs for some of us who like songs better 
than pieces?” 

Hyacinth nodded and laughed, and the Duke, 
bending down, asked after two or three special 
songs; and so the talk went on till the car- 


riage drew up before the stately front of 
Bramwblemere Hall, and Lady Loring came | 


into the hall to welcome her guests. 

They were just in convenient time to dress 
for dinner, and so were speedily conducted 
to their several apartments ; and Gwendolen 
selected one’ of her most becoming robes for 
ber dinner dress, and expended much care on 
the arrangement of her flowers ; but Hyacintb, 
though maybe she would see her lover to- 
night, gave no special heed to her attire. 
What would Mademoiselle wear? Oh! any- 
thing. And the maid smiled as she made her 
s:lection. Whatever Mademoiselle wore she 











woull leavs everyone else in the shade, and 
she had no dress that was not artistic. So 
Julie robed her lady in black eatin, and pearls 
and diamonds, and nestled a small bunch of 
stephanotis and maidenhair fern in the bosom 
of the dress. Hyacinth would. always have 
flowers. And the maid said truly that even 
the diamonds were not. brighter than the 
violet eyes, nor could wtiara have lent greater 
beauty to the sunny luxuriance of the cluster- 
ing curls. ; 

Hyacinth was placed at dinner next to. the 
Duke of Merivale, and Gwendolen sat oppo- 
sits by Sir George Flemynge, After her 
cousin, Miss Stanhope’s personal claims were 
greater than thore of any other woman pre- 
sent. Helen Sandon had neither Gwendo- 
lon’s imposing presence nor exceeding) bril- 
liancy of complexion: her sisters were. not 
more than very pretty girls; and/ Beryl March- 
mont was petite and “ charming,” rather than 
actually pretty. Shewas not more than. nine- 
teen, too, and a little shy; and few peeple 
would have looked at her while Gwendolen 
was by, but almost as little chance‘had Gwen- 
dolen of attention beside her beautiful cousin, 
She noticed, with a jealous pang, how more 


‘than once Sir George Flemynge’s eyes wandered 


from her to Hyacinth, and his ears were bent 
to hear what Hyacinth said, and the most 
cruel of all passions—jealousy—gripped. her 
more and more tightly round the heart. 

It was a splendid evening, and when the 
party adjourned to the drawing-room the 
windows were thrown open to the terrace, and 
the sweet air entered freely, laden with the 
scent of flowers. 

Hyacinth was asked to sing, and complied ; 
and while she sang Gwendolen went out on 
the terrace alone, for everyone else, including 
Sir George Flemynge, remained near the piano; 
ani Gwendolen preferred, besides, to be alone, 


| It was near nine now, and Lochisla might 


come’soon. How would hemeet the woman he 
had once loved ? Gwendolen’s heart was beating 
fast ; she was more agitated as the moment she 
had schemed for drew near than she cared to 
own. Therich pathetic voice which she had 
often heard with such delight now jarred upon 
her ear, for it was her voice—the voice of 
“ Lochisla’s Hyacinth.’ Gwendolen set her 
teeth; and yet the next moment her heart 
smote her with a sharp stab of reproach. 
How, after all, had Hyacinth sinned against 
her? But, Lochisla, must she meet him before 
allthose people? Howelse? Shemust brave it 
—it was but a momentary ordeal; he,sheknew, 
would, as far as in him lay, soften the pain ; 
but her cheek burned as all that had passed 
between them that day in the churchyard rose 
vividly before her mind—every word ‘and look 
as distinct as if uttered over agajn—that day 
when she, the woman scorned, had been the 


| wooer, and he, the fraitor, had turned from 


her again, and told her he did not even love 
her, 

“I marvel,’’ whispered Lad) Lymington 
to Mrs. Sandon, glancing through tke window 
at Gwendolen’s motionless figure, bow Miss 
Stanhope can face Lord Lochisla. I don’t 
think be has ever spoken tv her since he left 
her. You remember that night at the Austrian 
Embassy, when she passed close by him, and 
he rose to.the occasion, as tue actors say, so 
nobly. He did not speak a word, you could not 
have known he had ever spoken to her.” 

“J could not meet him, ceturned Helen, 
‘“under such cireumsiances; and yet, if I 
were in Jove with him, there is no saying what 
I might do. Then, toc for certain Gwendolen 
is jealous of Hyacinth “ 

“She has cause to de,’ was the significant 
rejoinder. “If anybody is ever Countess of 
Lochisla it will be that girl, and no one else.” 

“*Oh, my prophetic soul!’” exclaimed Helen, 
laughing. 

‘No; it is merely common sense. How can 
any man help falling in love with Hyacinth 
Vernon? and he had ber with him for montbs. 
A child, you say? but then, what a child! 
Hush! what is that she is singing? Some- 





thing of Schubert/s—how exquisite! No, no 
more chatter—I must listen to this, please.” 

And Gwendolen,still leaning on the terrace 
balustrade, heard the,song in a troubled dream. 
Then, the rich voice.ceased, aud. there was a 
hum of admization,and praise, and silksrustled 
and shadows flashed to and fro across the 
moonlight... Then a sudden, pause; the voices 
sank for a second into silence, broken by some- 
one near the window exclaiming in a quick 
tone. of pleasure—‘‘ Ob, Lord Lochisla!” and 
all, the: voices. began. again at once, and there 
was a.surge towards the door to welcome the 
new arrival. 


CHAPTER XxVI. 
AS STRANGERS. 


Lorp Locnista had come, he. was in the 
room. Gwendolen must turn now, to absent 
herself still would cause remark, and makeita 
hundred times worse to meet the Earl than if 
such meeting were treated as a matter of course. 
With a great effort Gwendolen rallied all her 
powers of self control to her aid,-and turning 
round, slowly stepped through the window into 
the drawing-room again. The first person she 
saw was Hyacinth, who still stood near the 
piano, and now looked round to her: cousin 
with a:smile—a, smile that Gwendolen read 
aright, and thanked the girl in her heart for 
that.quick aud kind sympathy, and then the 
light hazel eyes, bright with suppressed excite- 
ment, rested on the shining form of Lochisla. 
He had just greeted Emma Loring ; he had just 
paid some graceful compliment which made 
her laugh and colour a little. Gwendolen heard 
the soft voice with its clear crisp accentuation, 
and then he looked up and saw, in that one 
glance, those two women- -(abh! one he had seen 
already) — Gwendolen Stanhope, loved once, so 
he: had believed, abandoned at the altar ; Hya- 
cinth Vernon, his love now, his only true 
abiding love; and only her eyes could have 
known what was.in his heart, so slight was the 
change that passed over his features as he 
moved a step forward. Whether to greet Gwen- 
dolen or Hyacinth could not have been told by 
any onlooker who had not known—as all pre- 
sent knew—that he would not at first offer his 
hand to Gwendolen Stanhope, but gave her the 
opportunity to receive him if she would, and 
as she would. And Gwendolen’s presence of 
mind did not fail her, though she coloured high; 
he took the cue, and with a self-possession that 
arose from the very exigency of the position, 
she too moved forward, meeting Hrrol Cameron 
half way, and held out her. hand with the air 
of one who welcomed an acquaintance or friend 
of society. 

How closely in his had once beenZ held that 
hand that now, after eleven years, trembled in 
his light and brief.clasp—the clasp’ of:a mere 
acquaintance; and not one throb of that love 
—a youth’s mistaken fancy—stirred bis heart 
as he bowed with graceful high-bred ease, and 
then turned to Hyacinth, leaving most.of those 
present. under the impression that they: mast 
have been mistaken—that. he and Gwendolen 
Stanhope-had met in London society; so had 
his exquisite tact covered allembarrassment in 
the best of all disguises—the disguise of the 
commonplace. ; 

“So,” said Hyacinth, giving him her hand 
smilingly, ‘“you left. Lord Belmont and Lord 
Alfred Fitzalan behind you?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered, ‘‘ they had no 
intention, I believe, to come by this train, I 
did not know I was to escort them.” 

“A safe escort, verily—an Ublan,” put in 
Mrs. Sandon, who stood near, and who, during 
the war, had taken the French side. 

‘You would have been glad of Uhlan 
escort,’ retorted the Earl, “if you had been 
traversing a country infested by your favourite 
Franc-tireurs.” 

Helen made a grimace; Hyacinth laugbed, 
and glanced up fleetingly under her long lashes 
into Lochisla’s face. She had good canse to 
know into whose power—tbhat of Uhlan or 
Franc-tireur—it was best to fall. 
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“ No politics, Helen,’ exclaimed Lady 
Loring. ‘“ Lord Lochisla, don’t allow it.” 

**Oh! you need not be afraid, mamma,” 
cried Mrs. Sandon, ‘‘I know nothing about 
politics. And fancy rushing into the Franco- 
German war with these two warriors who 
were in it all, and would rout me.foot and 
horse. Besides, the war is quite old-fashioned 
now. But you shall do penance, Lord Loch- 
isla, for firing at a weak point.” 

“It cannot be a penance imposed by a lady’s 
hand, Mrs. Sandon.” 

‘* We shall see, Play something, please.” 

The Earl bowed. 

* As you will, madame.” Wie "hte 

As Lochisla rose from thagpiang, he saw 
Lady Loring and Gwendolen standing together 
-close to the instrument. 

“‘ How beautifully you play,” exelaimed the 
elder lady, enthusiastically, "We cannot let 
you off with one piece, my,lord: Miss Stan- 
hope does not admire it.” ~ ; 

‘*No,” said Gwendolen;: ag. Lochisla half- 
turned to her, and her eyea,.drooped, alittle ; 
‘*Hyacinth has tried to cemyert me.te your 
style of music, but she hagmot su ‘% 

“ For shame, Gwendolen;” exclaimed Lady 
Loring, flicking her fan at«her; “ need 
convérting, I am sare. Nowy my logd, Pjam 
going to ask Beryl Marehmont.to sing - 
thing, and then Hyacinth mosé play ; et dpn't 
think you will escape,” es 

She sailed away, and L la and: Gwen- 
= ore left together. Earl in 
with perfect ease the interrupted subject, and 
when Gwendolen replying seated herself ompa 
lounge, he took a place beaide her, and grace- 
fully led the conversation from music, in 
which he knew his companion was not learned, 
into more general topics. Not once, though 
thus almost alone with her, did he betray by a 
look or a tone that he had any more know- 
ledge of her than a casual ball-room acquaint- 
ance would have given; the past might have 
been a blank—it might have been a dream 
that this. stately, handsome Highlander was 
once the almost boy-lover of fair-haired Gwen- 
dolen Stanhope, and had left her in her bridal 
robes to wait for him in vain. 

Once, as Hyacinth passed by with the Duke 
of Merivale, Gwendolen glanced quickly and 
earnestly at Lochisla ; he had scarcely looked 
at Hyacinth. There was not the slightest 
change of tone, or briefest pause, to show 
that a ripple had crossed the current of his 
thonghts, 

Then Gwendolen said, somewhat abruptly, 
and with a half laugh,— 

“The Duke of Merivale is a very devoted 
eavalier. Do you know, he declined six invi- 
tations to come here?” 

“Indeed! But he would be a laggard knight 
if he did not prefer his lady to grouse and 
partridges.” 

“Tf the lady smiles; but if not, I should 
recommend the grouse and partridges.” 

“But it is on the ‘if’ that the choice is | 
made,’ returned the Earl, lightly. 

“Ah! yes; and when the ‘if’ becomes cer- 
tainty—the wrong certainty—the grouse aud 
partridges come in as a solace,” 

‘* Most likely ; the 12th is conveniently near 
for his Grace of Merivale.”’ 

“ Poor fellow!” said Gwendolen, ‘‘ You are 
sure then that the ‘if’ will, in his case, re- 
solve itself into the wrong certainty?” 

‘Pardon, Miss Stanhope ; I gathered that 
from your words.” 

“Ah! I did hint as much, did I not? It is 
a grand pity, all the same. Don’t you think 
so?” 


What is a grand 
ity?” 


“Bah! how stupid I am. Why, that 
Hyacinth should treat that poor Duke so 
coolly.” 

“ You know the Dake, then?” 

‘Not at all. Ihave met him in society a 

You know him much 
What do you think of 





“Forgive me again. 


little—a very little. 
better than I do. 
him?” 





‘*T have no intimate acquaintance with 


than I do of handreds of others; but I sup- 
pose any young lady ought to feel flattered by 
his attentions. Perhaps Hyacinth does not 
sufficiently value a long list of titles and a 
long rent-roll.’’ 

“Hyacinth!” How that familiar ,name 
jatred upon his companion’s ear, I stung 
er. far more than his last. words, which, in- 
deed, had not been meant for her. She had 
failed, tog, in her object: to discover, if pos- 
sible, er. the Earl was in the slightest 
degree ted by the Duke’s suit. 

oe i is hardly more than a. child, 

”’ she said, cagelessly ; ‘‘ perhaps 
when isjolder, she will be more worldly- 


“ Nay, I think not, if worldly wisdom means 
setting her life on the hazard of a ducal, 
crown.” 

“Ah! my lord,’ said Gwendolen, rising; 
“I see that you fayour the remantie view of 
the lottery.” . 

“Nay, I do _ not ab vocaia latteries, Miss 
Stanhope,” the Earl answered, rising too. 

Gwendolen, toying with her fan, paused and 
looked up at him. He met the Jaok unflinch- 
ingly, without shadow of change.in.eyes that 
were perfectly mnrevealing, She turned away, 
biting her.di 






“ Well,” said, rather coldly, “‘ someone 
is going to. Who isit? Ah! Hyacinth; 
no, she is goimg-to play.” . 

And L penned to Helen Sandon’s side 


and stood still to listen to Hyacintb, 

He hardly spoke to the girl that evening, 
save a few words when others were by; he 
had no opportunity to ask her or to tell her 
anything, but doubtless the morrow. would 
bring some such oppor.unity. 

“Have you brought Lenore with you, 
Hyacinth?’ he asked, as the guests were sepa- 
rating for the night. 

‘*Ab! yes. And you have the Kaiser? ” 

“TI think the noble beast would break his 
heart if I left him behind,” said the Earl. 
“They talk of a riding party to-morrow.” 

‘“* How delightfal. I hope it will be fine; but 
if not some of uscan ride—unkss it is actually 
raining.” 

‘¢Very well for campaigne:s like you, Hya- 
cinth,” putin Emma Loring. “You are ready 
to brave anything.” 

‘“‘ Certainly Iam as happy in the saddle as 
out of it,” returned Hyacinth. 

“ Especially,” observed Emma, wickedly, as 
Lochisla turned to bid good-night to Lady 
Lymington, “with the handsomest of Ublan 
Colonels for a companion, eh?” 

** Why to be sure,” Hyacinth did not blush 
a bit, ‘pleasant company in a ride is like salt 
to food or wit to conversation. Aw revoir.” 

And she bounded away after Gwendolen, who 
occupied rooms in the same corridor, but seve- 
ral doors further down. 

Clarice Loring accompanied them, and it 
struck Hyacinth that Gwendolen's good-night 
to herself was a little cold, but she took no 
notice, but when she reached her room her 
brow was clouded and there was no smile on 
the curved lips. 

“Has mademviselle heard,” said Julie, as 
she was unclasping her lady’s jewels, ‘ about 
the ghost?” 

Hyacinth started, “Oh, the banshee? No, 
I have not been told. What is the story?” 

Oh, mademoiselle, it was a lady of the 
family who lived three hundred years ago, and 
there was a lovely demoiselle staying at the 
hall, and this Lady Loring thought her hus- 
band loved the demoiselle, and one night she 
rushed to her room and murdered her, and, 
too late, she discovered that the demoiselle 
was innocent, and ever since she has been 
remorseful. Sometimes she appears and roams 
about, wringing her hands, but she has not 
been seen for many years—so the butler told 

'« Well, I hope she will not come to this part 
of the house,” said Hyacinth, smiling, though 
her heart beat a little faster, “‘ Does her ap- 
pearance mean anything?”’ 
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‘“‘ It is unlucky, mademoiselle, for the Lorings, 
whoever sees the lady; but the room where 
she and the poor demoiselle slept are in the 
eastern wing.” 

“ Well, perhaps she will not visit us. Good 
night, Julie,’ and Hyacinth dismissed the 
maid, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
A MOMENTOUS RIDE. 

Warn, the morning light the mental as well 
as literal shadows of the night fled. away, and 
when Hyaginth arose she had almost forgotten, 
or remembered as something not worth a 
second thought, the ghastly story Julie had 
told her, i 

The sun shone brightly, and nature seemed 
to favoun the. half-formed plan of the previous 
evening, whieh: was finally agreed upon at 
breakfast, the riders being Hyacinth, Gwen- 
dolen, Mrs, Sandon, Emma Loring, the Duke 
of Merivale, Lochisla, and Sir George Flem- 
ynge. 

When Hyacinth came out on the terrace, her 
black velvet riding-hat with its sweeping 
plumes was ‘pronounced perfection by ladies 
and gentlemen alike. Gwendolen had not yet 
arrived, and Hyacinth went straight up to 
Lochisla to button one of her gloves, and as 
he bent down to fulfil her command, she said 
softly, in German,— ? 

“Are you going to leave me all the ride to 
the tender mercies of the Duke?” 

‘*No, sweetheart. I must have you alone if 
I can, for I want to speak to you, but that 
may not be possible.” 

“ And I have something to tell you, Errol. 
—— You are a born squire of dames, Herr 
Graf.” 

Gwendolen now came up, looking her best 
in a faultless riding-habit and coquettish hat, 
the last the result of Hyacinth’s advice, and 
the party descended to the drive where the 
horses were standing; Kaiser sand Lenore 
showing their impatience in the most decided 
manner. 

**She’s migbty skittish, my lord,” said the 
groom who held the mare, as Lord Lochisla 
went up to her and patted her arching neck, 

‘Never fear, friend, Miss Vernon rides as 
well as any Uhlan of us all, eh! Jan?” 

“Ay, truly,” retarned Ian, “the horse 
isn’t foaled that would throw our Hyacinth,” 
and he looked up beaming as Hyacinth sprang 
down the steps. 

The goal proposed was a ruin some miles 
distant ; but Lochisla, as they rode onward, 
prophecied that the goal would never be 
reached, pointing with his riding-whip to a 
little bank of clouds in the west. 

His companions, however, made light of it; 
and the idea of paying any serious regard to 
the prophecy of an impending storm did not 
occur to anyone. 

The riders struck into a wild piece of moor- 
land, and then mingling more freely, they 
went on chatting and laughing, and only Lord 
Lochisla and Hyacinth noticed that the bank 
of clouds rose higher and higher. 

“ The air is very oppressive,” said Gwendo- 
len Stanhope at last, and glancing upwards, 
she saw the ominous clouds, inky black with a 
lurid glow resting on them. She looked 
anxiously to Lochisla. She was riding now on 
the other side of Mrs. Sandon, asd the Duke 
had contrived to be next to Hyacinth. The 
Earl smiled a little, and answered the look. 

“TI think there will be a storm soon, Miss 
Stanhope; we had best push on. Ah! look!” 

It was a flash of lightning, so far off that the 
thunder was not heard for more than a minute 
afterwards, and was hardly audible. Gwen 
dolen turned pale, and Helen saii quickly,— 

‘¢We had better hurry on to Colston—it is 
not very far.” ; 

They put their horses to a quick trot, but 
had not gone two hundced paces, when Lenore 
suddenly slackened, and in the same instant, 
Hyacinth and Lochisla drew rein sharply. 

*¢ Count Errol, she has cast a shoe! ”’ 

As the words left her lips, Lochisla was off 
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h‘s hoise and had stopped duwn to see where 


the mischief was, and the other riders, with | 


lo: ks of alarm and wonder, paused also, every- 

one asking at once-—“ What is the matter ?” 
‘“‘Nothing very serious,” said the Earl, 

coolly. ‘‘ Lenore has cast a shoe—the near hind 


foot. Hyacinth, you must mount Kaiser. I | 
suppose there is no farrier nearer than Colston, | 


Mrs. Sandon? ” 


“ No, indeed,” said Helen, locking dismayed, | 
and with a backward glance at the fast gather- | 


ing clouds. 

‘Let Miss Vernon ride my horse. 
is so spirited.” 

“Nay, I thank you for your kindness,” an- 
swered the Earl, “ but Hyacinth rode Kaiser 
once, and can manage him well. Come, my 
child.” 


The Duke interposed eagerly,— 
Kaiser 


“Oh! Count Errol,” said the girl, in deep | 
distress, as he lifted her from the saddle, “I | 


am so sorry.” 

“But it isnot your fault, Hyacinth,” said 
he, smiling; “the groom is to blame, and I 
shall take care he is blamed.’”’ He was rapidly 
loosening the girths of the saddle as he spoke, 
adding, ‘‘The storm is along way off yet; I 
will follow with Lenore, and bring her up to 
the principal inn, if you, messieurs et mesdames, 
will be there. Hyacinth shall be mounted in 
a moment. Thanks.” 

“But, Count Errol,” said Hyacinth, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ I am not going to ride on. There is 
no need for such haste, and you know what I 
would best like to do.’’ 

She was standiug with her back to the other 
riders, so only Lochisla could see the expres- 
sion of her face, He looked up into the plead- 
ing blue eyes, and glanced quickly at the sky 
before he answered her,— 

“‘ Why do you tempt me so?” he said, in a 
half whisper. But Hyacinth turned from him 
to the Duke of Merivale and Mrs. Sandon, who 
were nearest to her. 

“ Do not wait for me, please,” she said, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘I shall follow with Count Errol.” 

“What nonsense, Hyacinth!’ interposed 


[4 HAPPY ACCIDENT.] 


| Gwendolen, quite sharply ; “‘ the rain may come 
before you can reach Colston.” 

“Pray come on,” urged the Duke, s9 ear- 
| nestly, that his manner alone, without Gwen- 
dolen’s words, would have been enough to 
settle any hesitation the girl might have had, 

“No,” ehe said, auswering the Duke with a 

balf smile, only a quick proud flush showing 
| that she beard Gwendolen’s remonstrance, “ I 
am not sfraid of the chancs of a storm, or even 
a storm itself.’ 
“ Hyacinth is a true soldier,” said Lcchisla, 
| “she does not like to desert an old comrade ; 
| and, after all, we shall not be far behind you. 
| Lenore can make good way on the grass, and 
| there is grats nearly the whole way to Colston.” 
| Itstruck Hyacinth as strange that Lochisla 
| knew this. She had never heard that be had 
been in Derbyshire, but probab'y he had asked 
the question of romeone belonging to the 
Bramblemere household. 

The Earl lifted Hyacinth in his arms, and 
placed her in the saddle; and Kaiser, who 
would not suffer any man but his master or 
Jan Mac Jan to ride him, offered no opposition 
to his present slender burden. 

“T daresay the storm will hold,” began 
Gwendolev, but Helen interposed, rather 
shortly,— 

‘*It may or may not. Hyacinth will not care 
to put a whole party out. We had best 
push on; I shall, certainly. Aw revoir, mon- 
sieur and mademoiselle.” 

The rest could not but follow euit, though 
the Duke of Merivale would have braved a 
dozen thunderstorms to have Lord Lochisla’s 
place; and Gwendolen’s heart throbbed with 
fierce anger against her cousin, whom she even 
accused in her mind of having tampered with 
Lenore’s shoe to bring about this contretemps. 

Lochisla and Hyacinth soon reached the edge 
of the moorland. Lenore proceeded essily,suffer- 
ing but little pain on the soft turf, and already 
the roofs of the Colston cottages were in sight. 
The storm was coming nearer and near, and 
the flashes of lightning were more frequent ; 








but Lochisla declared confidently that the 
would escape it, and he was right. Theyh 
traversed the lane and the common that lay 
between them and Colston; and the Earl had 
just pointed to the farrier’s shop, which lay 
not many hundred yards before them, when 
the rain began to fall, at first in slow large 
drops. Lenore needed no urging to quicken 
her pace, and in afew minutes the friendly 
shelter was reached. Just in time, for in 
another moment tbe storm came down in 
earnest ; the rain swe: ping in torrents, the 
lightning flashing, and the thunder rolling in 
peals that seemed t» sbake the heavens. 

‘*Tt won’t last, sir,” said the brawny 
smith, as be took Lenore in hand. ‘‘The 
young lady don’t seem to mind it, sir.” 

“Nay, she has been out in such storms as 
these. She has travelled too much to fear a 
lightning storm, friend.” He met Hyacinth’s 
eyes, and smiled. 

Mind it, no. It was a kindly storm that 
kept her here by Lochisla’s side, and though 
it was full an hour before it passed over 
perhaps neither the Earl nor his young 
companion would have felt any impatience 
of they had been detained another hour. The 
rain csased, the sun shone out cheerily, and 
inly the distant grumble of thunder, the wet 
ground and dripping leaves gave evidence of 
the tempest. 

The smith received for his labours a reward 
that made bim open his eyes in wondering 
delight, and then Lochisla put Hyacinth in 
the saddle, sprang to his own horse, and with a 
courteous adieu to the farrier the riders 
departed. As they left the farrier’s, Hyacinth 
returned to her companion,— 

“Errol,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘I have some- 
thing to say to you before we rejoin the others ; 
perhaps what you would ask me about.’’ 

(To be continued.) 








Know.epGe will always predominate over 
ignorance, as man governs the other animals. 
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NOVELETTE.) 
A WOMAN’S SNARE. 
— 
CHAPTER I. 


EXPECTED HOME. 


Eacn season has its beauty, and Fernbrake 
is beautiful at all seasons of the year. It 
matters little whether you visit it in spring, 
summer, autumn, or winter; there is ever the 
charm of that sweet seclusion and rural beauty 
for which so many toilers in this busy world 
sigh in vain. 

Perbaps I may be accused of being pre- 
judiced in its favour, for Fernbraks is my 
home, and, with rare peeps on the world onut- 
side, I have lived there from the time when 
I first saw light to now, my twenty-fourth 
year—from infancy to womanhood, in fact. 
It is not a great age, is it? but already I feel 
I am growing old, for he whe skould have 
come along to woo me is yet below the horizon, 
and may never come in sight. 

But it is folly to sigh and moan over the 
inevitable and unavoidable, and I will indulge 
in if no more—if I can help it. Besides, this 
is not a story of myself but of others, who are 
very dear to me, and in whom I hope to make 
my readers interested. 

In Ettie, my sweet sister, you cannot fail to 
be so. I do not claim for her the homage that 
is sometimes given to an irresistibly fascinating 
beauty ; but she is very sweet, and gentle, and 
pretty, and a woman. She can bear trouble, 
and has borne it, as you shall learn. And now 
to my story. ; 

It was in the autumn of last year that she 
and I started from the Dykes, our home, in a 
pony carriage, with the prettiest pair of ponies 
you ever saw, and the harness barnished and 
blackened with extra care, for the occasion 
was a special one. We were going to Drayton 
Station to meet Norton, the son of Sir Agar 
Thanebury, end heir to the Dykes. 








[‘{ MARY, DEAR,” SAID SIR aGAR; ‘“‘LET ME INTRODUCE TO YOU THE SON OF AN OLD FRIEND—MR. STANLEY POWER.” 


Norton was young, say two-and-twenty, but 
there was nothing improper in our going to 
meet him. Mrs. Grundy had no occasion to 
elevate her nose and look scornful, for we were 
all children together, and have never been 
more than brother and sister to each other as 
far as J am concerned. Perhaps there was a 
little love-making between Ettie and Norton 
before he went away; but more of that 
anon. 

We are distantly related to Sir Agar. A 
great grand-aunt of his married a Jeffson, 
and to this indisputable fact my father owed 
the gift of the living cf Drayton. Sir Agar 
always thought of his relatives, and when 
Ettie and I, mere children, were left alone in 
the world he took us to the Dykes, and we 
have been there ever since. 

A generous, noble-hearted man is Sir Agar, 
but passionate, and perhaps proud. He does 
not like yielding, even when he has found him- 
self in the wrong, but I do not think that he 
is to be bitterly censured for a fault so 
common. How few people care to admit that 
they have made a mistake, even when the ad- 
mission would be entirely superfluous ? 

Lady Thanebury died when Norton was 
three years old, and the heir of the Dykes 
never knew much of a mother’s care. The 
loss of a mother is irreparable, and he un- 
doubtedly grew up a little spoilt, between the 
deference shown him by dependants and the 
somewhat vacillating rule of his father. But 
he was a favourite everywhere he went, and 
with Ettie he was always a demi-god. 

I am sure she was devotedly attached to 
him when a child, and I know now that in 
early womanhood she has no heart left out of 
his keeping. What his love for her was you 
sball presently learn. 

We reached Drayton Station a good half hour 
before the train was due, and as it was on the 
average half-an-hour late we had a good hour 
to wait. I think it was one of the longest hours 
I ever spent, for the station lies low and is shut 
in by trees, and there really was nothing to 
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look at but the advertisement boards (loath 
tome intruders on our rural beauty) and a 
porter digging up his garden patck. The station- 
master, I believe, was asleep in his office. 

But it came to an end at last. Just as we 
were despairing of ever seeing the train the 
electric bell tinkled, the signal dropped, 
and the station-master, visibly stifling a yawn 
and restraining a tendency to stretch his arms, 
came on to the platform. The porter left his 
garden patch, and we were gladdened by the 
sight of a puff of white steam in the far dis. 
tance. 

Ere long the train came rumbling in, and 
with all the creaking and groaning that attends 
upon the stopping of trains that run in the 
branches from the main line pulled up. There 
was the usual shouting on the part of the 
porter and station-master of ‘‘’ton, ’ton,’’ the 
guard threw out some parcels and alighted, 
two or three passengers leisurely descended, 
and after a brief delay the engine whistled and 
started again. 

Ettie and I stared blaukly at each other. 
Norton was not there, nor could we see any- 
thing at all resembling him as the carriages 
rolled slowly past us. It was ridiculous to sup- 
pose that he would make any mistake, but still 
I for one had a dim idea that he might be 
asleep or indulging in a day-dream. 

But he had not come—that was certain. A 
farmer, two women of the labouring class, and 
a quiet looking man of forty or so, dressed in 
a suit of dark grey, were the only arrivals. He 
passed us as we stood staring about us with 
disappointment plainly written on our faces, 
and I noticed that he had keen dark eyes, that 
rested for a moment on Ettie with a look of 
interest. He made some inquiries of the 
station-master and passed out. 

The next train was not due until two o’clock, 
and we had two hours to wait. I proposed 
that we should return to the Dykes, but Ettie 
would not hear of it. 

I can’t go back without Norton,” she said, 
iteously, 
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‘‘ But this is such a dreadful place to wait 
in,” I urged. 

‘Then we will drive somewhere,”’ Ettie re- 
plied. ‘I won’t go back without Norton.” 

I humoured her, and the ponies were allowed 
to amble about the roads until nearly two 
o’clock, when we returned to the station, and 
had another weary time of waiting. The train 
finally arrived, and brought us another bitter 
disappointment. Norton did not appear, 

‘What can have become of him?” said 
Ettie, only restrained from wringing-her handaw 
and shedding tears by the presence of the. rails. 
way Officials. ‘“ Do you think, Many, thar hed 
has met with an accident? Perhaps heris: 
killed.” : 


‘* My dear Ettie,” I said, “don’t innate 
such terrible faucies. Fifty things may-Rawe< 


detained him. Perhaps he has sent a. telaguam) 
to the Dykes to explain.” 

‘‘ When is the next train?” she- aalkedithe. 
station-master, who at that mom : 

“Seven fifteen, Miss—and the laste dm: 
o’clock,”’ he replied. 

Waiting all that time was out of) the qnestion, 
and poor Ettie was obliged to go baek-without 
Norton after all. It was. melanchely dximayfor 
neither of us bad great hopes of hearing any- 
thing of him af home. The hours of waiting 
had depressed us both, and even I began to think 
thata serious accident had delayed him, 

As we turned from the high road and ap- 
proached the Dykes by the park a shadew 
seemed to rest upon the old place. It was a 
two-storied mansion, built in the time of the 
first Charles, and completed during the reign of 
the second. The Puritans had damaged it con- 
siderably, but notrac eof their handiwork was 
left outside. Inside a few relics of their visits in 
the form of mutilated marble mantel-pieces in 
the back rooms remained. 

The Dykes was a two-storied building, but 
the rooms—especially the lower ones—being 
lofty, it did not, despite its length of some two 
hundred feet, present a stunted appearance. 

Various creepers clustered thick upon the 
front gave it a rich appearance in the sammer 
time, when it was one mass of bright green 
deaves and coloured bloom from end to end. 

I loved the oid place better than any house 
on earth, but it had a frown upon it that day 
which for a moment made it repulsive; the 
repugnance which we often feel when a d 
dear one lies beneath a.roof laid hold of me, 

I glanced at Ettie, and saw that her eyes 
were full of tears and her lip quivering. With 
an impatient hand—a rare thing for her to 
display—she touched the ponies with the whip, 
drove quickly to the door, dismounted, and 
hurried in alone. 

A groom on the watch took charge of the 
carriage, and I followed her with a sickening 
sensation at tlre heart which I strove in vain 
todriveaway. Inthe hall we met the keen-eyed 
stranger we had seen at the railway station. 
He was aboat to leave escorted by a servant, 
and he bowed to us as he passed, his eyes rest- 


‘| Hiithead was bent down,yandihig.eyes rested 





ing again on Hitie with a look of pity. 

We kuew where to find Sir Agar. In a 
corner of the south wing there was a snug 
room where he spent a deal of his spare time. 
There he read, smoked and growled, as the 
humour took him, and he was seldom averse to 
a visit from either or both of us. 

‘* Ettie,” I said, as we hurried along, ‘you 
had better let me go in first.” 

‘* Why,’ she asked, pulling up and fixing her 
eyes on mine. 

“I don’t know, dear,” I answered, “it is a 
whim, but I think I will go in alone.”’ 

“ Don’t keep me waiting,” was all she said, 
and drew back to a window where she sat down 
with her hands clasped listlessly and lying in 
her lap. 

I did not waste time in bidding her not de- 
spair. Why should she despair ? What could 
there be to give us pain? Men and women 
frequently miss their train, and delays will 
occur even on the most important occasions. 

Opening the door I pat my head in, and 





said, — 
“ Shall I disturb you, Sir Agar?” 


He was seated with his back to me, and 
without looking round he answered,— 

* You may come in, but do not bring Ettie 
with you,” 

That something was wrongI knewthen. I 
preserved a calm demeanour, and walked over 
to a chair facing him. Ordinarily Sir Agar 
wasa handsome man of fifty-five, with iron 

rey hair, and a bright, cheery face beaming 

Sritiuhealsi good nature, and.-hearty sympathy. 

equid win the hearts of'seme people with a 

to. know him forma few hours was 

i am him.as a friend. Bat that day he 
was 


ow some before him, witiethe.look of 
one who. is reading his owm, death sentence. 
The threesgere and ten yeams allotted to man 
appeared to have suddenly-put their weight 
n his shoulders. Th@« portly weall-filled 
me had @ shrunken logk, and the. strong 
brown hands trembled. 
ee have been tq,the station, Sir Agar,” I 
sai 

‘*Yes,”’ he replied, 

“ To—to meet Noxton,” Ijstammered, 

There was a pause; and then suddenly he 
raised his eyes and fixedthemonmine. I had 
never, not even when we supposed that his 
anger was fully roused, seen such a look in his 
face before. 

‘You did not meet him,” he said, in a hard, 
cold tone, ‘and you will notmeet him. He 
will not sot foot in the Dykes again while I 
am alive,” 

There were times when we were more than 
usually tender to him, and then we would 
call him “ guardy.” I did so:then, as I in- 
voluntarily sank on. my knees, crying,— 

“ Oh, guardy, what has Norton done?” 

“Get up, my child,” he said, lifting me with 
his strong arms, “ you must not weep for him. 
I cannot tell you what he has done—just yet— 
for I hardly dare think of it myself. Heisnot 
ill in body, or dead; let that suffice.” 

. “ But Ettie,” I pleaded, “‘ what shall I tell 
er?” 

“Tell her to forget him,” Sir Agar an- 
swered, “as I will—ifIcan. Go, my child, I 
wish to be alone for awhile.” 

I could not urge him to tell me more just 
then, and with a dread of the task before me I 
left him. Ettie was sitting in precisely the 
same attitude in which I left her, and she did | 
not move or tarn her eyes towards me as I ap- | 
proached and took her hand. 

‘* Ettie, dear,” I said, “come to my room.” 

She arose at my bidding, but uttered not a | 
word, and hand in hand we ascended the broad 
staircase. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE FIRS, 





In front of the Dykes the grounds were open, 
stretching away some five or six acres, with | 
only flower beds and shrubberies down tosome | 
ornamental waters; but at the back, within | 
fifty yards of the windows, was a copse of fir | 


| trees. My room was atthe back, and I had | 


learnt to look upon these trees as friends. | 
There is something very solemn about the fir | 
with its straight stem and funereal crown, and | 
the effect is heightened by numbers. Winter 
or summer they are never bare, and when “the 
snow lies thick upon their branches they carry 
one’s thoughts to Alpine heights and other 
lands afar off. 

The fir'seldom roars as the other trees do 
when the wind is high. The noise it makes 
Ettie and I always called whispering, and 
many and many a summer night we have sat 
by the open window framing the soft ‘ sough” 
into words of hope and comfort. 

The window of my room was open as I led 
her in, and the firs were whispering in the 
wind. But there was no hope or comfort in 
their voices. To me they seemed to be saying 
“* Lost ! lost! "and I closed the windowere we 
sat down. 





Before I could speak Ettie said, “ Whatever 


you have to tell me, Mary, tell it at once. I 
am strong enough to bear anything.” 

“T have nothing to tell, except that Norton 
and Sir Agar seem to have had a dreadfal 
quarrel,” I replied. « 

“Tt is more than that,” Ettie insisted, “ for 
éhey have quarrelled before. Besides, how is 
it that they have quarrelled and Norton away ? 
Who is that stranger that was here to-day?” 

‘*T do not know,” Ireplied. ‘“ Ireally forgot 
all about him,’ which was no more than the 
trath. ThemomentIentered Sir Agar’s room 
the stranger went, ouef my head as if he had 
never crossed our i 

* He has do with it,” said Ettie. 

l between guardy and 
- Hehas been bringing 
: oor boy. I will 

know what he ia? 2 


“ Guardy i reticent, Ettie.” 

“He will not be. reticent with me, and I 
shall go to him, Mary. Do not keep me tere, 
I must know:the werst.atonce.”’ 

I had risem:to. ban her. egress, but I saw that 
it-would be better to-let her go, and drew aside. 
A terrible strain was. that could only be 

i worst. 

-sa6 alone, and whatIJ did 
or thonght at. the.time I cannot tell. There are 
often blanks inthe exa.of a great mental agony, 
and this was oneofmine. I certainly did not 
faint, and haye no regollection of waning 
consciousness, I only calito. mind the fact that 
I was by myself halfan-hour. The clock on 
the mantel-piece igaay witness. 

When Ettie came backshe was deathly pale, 
but the great strain, was.relaxed, and whatever 
she had to bear she would) bear now with the 
spirit of a woman. There was.even something 
proud and defiant in her, reminding mo of one 
who champions the cause of the weak against 
the world. 

‘*T am ashamed and angry with Sir Agar,” 
she said, ‘‘ How can he believe that Norton is 
a thief.” : 

‘A thief,” I cried. 

“It is the same thing, I suppose,” Ettie said. 
‘“‘ He went to some bank with a forged cheque. 
He was.a stranger there, and the cheque being 
for a large amount—a thousand pounds—they 
scrutinised it closely and detected the forgery.”’ 

‘* But Norton,’’ I gasped, “is he—arrested ?’’ 

‘No,’ replied Ettie, speaking with wonder- 
ous calmness; “he gave his name, and con- 
sented to remain at the bank until Sir Agar 
was communicated with. Sir Agar has paid 
the thousand pounds, and Norton will be free 
to-night. But he is not to return here,” 

“ But that cheque,” I asked, “ If forged how 
did Norton obtain possession of it?” 

“There is some mystery in that,” Ettie said, 
‘*but Sir Agar will not enter into it. He says 
that Norton has dishonoured his name by 
mixing with dishonest people, and he will 
never willingly look upon his face again.” 

I called to mind then, although I did not 
refer to it, that Norton during his two years in 


falsehoods here a 


| town, presumably spent in reading at the Bar, 


had been very extravagant. He had often 
written for money and never written in vain. 
Sir Agar used tosmile when he read his letters, 
and say that it was only what he expected. 
He had been rather extravagant in his youth 
too. 
“Norton does not deny presenting the 
cheque,” I said, 

“That is admitted,” replied Ettie, ‘‘ but as 
he says that it was given to him by an acquaint- 
ance, and he did not know it was forged, I do 
not see that he can be blamed, Sir Agar is 
cruel, cruel, and I hate him.” 

“No, Ettie,” I said, putting my arms about 
her, “you cannot hate one who bas been s0 
kind to us. It is a terrible thing for Norton to 
be mixed up with criminals. I must confess 
that I don’t understand it. Your account 
appears to me rather confused.” 

“Why doesn’t Sir Agar send for Norton and 
ask him to explain it?” said Ettie. “ Simply 
because he is obstinate and cruel, and I do 
hate him with all my heart.” 

Then she suddenly broke down, and her eyes 
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were flooded with tears. I held her close to | and ordered some tea. She did not refuse it, 
| and we sat by the fire trying to talk of things 


me. while she-sobbed; and when she became 


calmer I persuaded her to lie down, and | 


presently she fell asleep. 
It was close upon the.dinncr hour, but I 


| 
| 


knew.that our little circle was broken up for | 


the day, and made no attempt. to dress. 
Leaving Ettie I stole out to the corridor, and 
walked slowly up and down there in the 
twilight until I saw Sir Agar approaching. 

He came along with bowed:head, and hands 
clasped behind him, the picture of woe, and 
did. not notice me until, I laid a hand upon his 
atm. 

“Ah! Mary, he said,‘ this.isa terrible affair 
—a terrible affair. I cannot shut him out of 
the estate and title, and henceforth the name 
of Thanebury is dishonoured.” 

“ But guardy,” Isaid, clasping my two hands 
about his arm, “‘ may there not be some mistake, 
afte: all?” 

“T wish to Heaven I could think so,” he 
moaned. 

‘Norton was. always. of a truthfal disposi- 
tion,” I said. He has been imposed upon; he 
is the victim of some designing scoundrel.” 

“Mary,” said Sir Agar, “for some time past 
T have been uneasy about him. He has never 
written without asking for money, and of late 
he has said very little about his life in town. 
Do you not remember how in his first letters 
he used to tell us everything.” 

‘Perhaps he has nothing to tell now, 
guardy.” 

“Ah! Mary,” witha heavy sigh; ‘‘I fear he 
had that to tell which he dare not put to 
paper. There is something in this business 
that is very dark against him. He named the 
man who gave him the cheque and also gave 
his address. There is no such person to be 
found. He owes his escape from the felon’s 
dock to the kindness of Curtice the banker. 
We were schoolfellows, and he could not see 
the son of an old friend go to the wall.” 

‘* But Norton never had the money,” I 
hinted. 

‘‘ He had it five days ago,” groaned Sir Agar, 
*‘ and when they had traced him out, he had 
only a few pounds of it to refund. The turf or 
the gaming-table has swallowed all.” 

‘** Does Norton admit.so much, guardy.” 

“ No,. Mary, but whereelse could it havegone 
to? I fear I told Ettie a confused story, being 
anxious to make the best of it to her. Oh! it 
is most miserable—most miserable.”’ 

Thad, indeed, been wondering over the story 
as Ettie related it to me. For it s¢emed odd that 
Sir Agar should have to pay the thousand 
pounds if the forgery had been. detected in 
time to stop. the cheque. It certainly now 
looked very black against poor Norton, and I 
knew not what to think. 

I had heard of young men getting into pecu- 
niary trouble and doing desperate. things,. to 
find when .too late, that shame and lasting dis- 
honour dogs ,the footsteps of crime. Norton 
night have had some great embarrassment— 


some pressing need—and been tempted to.do.a | 
I spurned ‘the. thought | 


dishonourable thing. 
even while I entertained it, but.it clung to me 
and would)not be driven away. 

Despite his expressed; desire that Norton 
should not be.spoken of, Sir Agar contin@&. to 
talk about him.as we sauntered up and. down 
the;corridor for an hour or more, Sometimes 
he touched upon the bright past. only to return 
with a moan to the dismal present, and the 
warning and dinner gong sounded to our un- 
heeding ears as he talked of his. unhappy son. 
Dinner, I believe was.Jaid, but none:of us went 
down; and.after Sir Agar had left. me I still 
walked alone and heard the servants whisper- 
ing as they removed the untouched dishes, 

At present it was.assumed that they knew 
nothing. But could the secret be kept? I 
shuddered at the thought of Norton’s shame 
becoming a theme for vulgar gossip, and prayed 
that it might even be hidden from all but. the 
few who had the dread secret in their keep- 
ing, 

When I returned to my room Ettie was awake 
and.lying quietly thinking, and I rang the bell 


of no moment, but we returned again and again 
to Norton, and so on until the night was far 
advanced, 

‘* Be of good heart,” I said, as I kissed her at 
parting, ‘and all may yet be well.” 

“Tam of goad heart,” she answered, simply ; 
“and all will be well, Butifit is notcleared up, 
and Norton loves me well enough, I will marry 
him and share his unjust burden of shame.” 

I could not tell/her she was wrong, becausa 
Icould not think so. Perhaps if I had loved 
anyone under similar circumstances I should 
have done the same. SoImerely put my lip 
to her pale cheek, and, bade her good-night. 





CHAPTER III, 
VISITORS. 


Hirnerto our life at the Dykes had been 
serenely happy; but now it changed to.an ex- 
istence of even monotonous misery. Whispers 
got abroad, and our ordinary visitors fell away 
without being muchlamented. Their coming 
gave us no pleasure, aud their absence raised 
no regret. J 

We had one great anxiety which fiothing 
couldlull. Norton.did not write nor give any 
signs of his whereabouts. ToEttie this wasa 
trial that was wearing her heart to shreds. I 
felé it keenly ; for I loved Norton—as a 





| brother, nothing. more—and it was easy to 
| see that Sir Agar was also troubled. 

When the post-bag came in the morning, I 
have seen bis hand tremble as he opened it. 
There has been hope in his eyes until he had 


out, and leave him what he had now become 
—a listless world-weary old man. 

I often spoke to him of Norton when we 
were together; but in Ettie’s presence he 
never yeferred to him. I fancy that if either 
had mentioned him it would have led to a 
rupture; but Ettie’s faith in Norton’s honour 
could not be shaken, and in her heart she 
bitterly reproached. Sir Agar for not having a 
faith as blind as hers, 

December was well] advanced, and of Nerton 
we had heard nothing, Winter had come in 
earnest, and before the twenticth we had a 
fairly deep snow on the ground, and. a frost 
that. delighted the lovers of skating. Ettie 
and I were adepts. on the ice, having been 
accustomed to it from childhood. We skated 
every year—the.season permitting, The orna- 
mental waters of the park had beenskimmed 
by us many atime; and oft, in company with 
Norton, who was as well at home. on the iron 
keels as a Dutch market-woman., 

As much for health’s sake,as for pleasure I 
had the snow swept from the frozen lake, and 
| Ettie and I disported ourselves thereon. We 
| had no companions, and no audience to 
appland our graceful gyrations. The occasional 
! 


attendance of Sir Agar I do. not reckon. 

he accompanied us he wandered up and 
down dreaming, without a thought of what we 
were doing. 

It was on the twenty-third day. of, the 
month, if I-remember right, that, Ettie and I 
were alone, darting to and fro, twisting and 
twirling, and apparently seeking to dash our- 
selves to pieces on the ice; when I suddenly 
became aware of the prosence of a. stranger 
standing on the banks, regarding us with 
interest. AsI happened to be within speak- 
ing distance, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity offered, and raising his,hat, said,— 

“ Pray pardon me, but I am not quite sure 
of where Lam, being a perfect stranger to the 
country. Iam seeking Sir Agar Thanebury’s 
place—the Dykes.” 

“These are Sir Agar’s grounds,’ 
“ and yonder is the Dykes.” 

The stranger bowed, smiled, and apologized.in 
afew well-chosen words. He had the scftest 
smile and the most musical voice I ever met 


replied, 





within man. Without making any effort to ex- 
tend our acquaintance, he passed, and I noticed 





looked through theletters without finding what | 
we knew he wanted; and then it would die | 


that in both figure and carriage he was a man 
far above the common run. 

Ettie did not-notice the stranger until I 
drew her attention to him, and then she 
honoured his retreating form with attentive 
observance. To my surprise she expressed an 
opinion of him. 

**T do not like that man,” she said. 

** Not like him!” I exclaimed, feeling pre- 
judiced in his favour; ‘how absurd to judge 
aman by a distant view of his back.” 

“Absurd or not,” said Ettie, with.a decided 
shake of her pretty: head, “I do not: like 
him.” 

We continued our exercise, but my face was 
very often turned towards the Dykes, for I 
must frankly own that I wished to have another 
glimpse of the interesting stranger. He did 
not reappear, but presently I saw one of the 
grooms drive off in the direction of the station, 
and, within half-an-hour he came back with 
some luggage, unmistakably the property of 
the sterner sex. 

This at once put me in a flutter, for it was 
evident that the stranger was going to stay. 
Ettie, however, refused to be interested, and 
was quite cross with me for chattering about 
him as we were walking home. 

“ So unlike you, Mary,” she said, “ to bother 
yourself about any man; and as for this one, 
who to me is detestable ws 

“ Unjust, unjust,” I answered laughingly, 
stopping my ears; ‘“‘ I won’t listen to you.’ 

Lttie shrugged her shoulders, and said no 
more just then. In silence we walked the 
rest of the way, aud on reaching the Dykes 
separated, and weat to our several rooms to 
change our dress. It was close upon four 
o’cloek, and I wus expected to. preside at tea, 
and the stranger would of course be there. 

He occupied my thoughts entirely, but it 
must not be assumed that I had fallen,in love 
with him. That there was a fascination and 
a power in his glance I frankly admit, and I 
liked his manner—easy, graceful, and polished 
—but I experienced none of those sensations 
which I had always associated with love. 





| Nevertheless, he had already a decided in- 


fluence over me. 

Ettie did not hurry herself, and I was the 
first. to descend to the drawing-room. Sir 
Agar and his guest were there, and both roge 
as I entered. 

“Mary, dear,’ said Sir Agar, “let me intro- 
dace you to the son cf an old friend, Mr. Stan- 
ley Power. Mary is the guiding spirit of the 
Dykes,” he added, addxessing the visitor; 
“and-a more admirable hostess is not: to be 
found.”’ 

“Tam delighted to make Miss. Jefison’s ae- 
quaintance,” Stanley Power said, as: we ex- 
changed bows. He knew my name, and 


| from that IL judged they had been talking 





about me. 

He. was very agreeable, and talked plea- 
santly, mainly about India, which it appeared 
he had lately left. His father, he told me, 
was the governor of a district.in Calculta, and 
wedded to Indian life, 

‘Being a; bit of a tyrant, you, know,” he 
said, smiling, ‘‘he:makes.no allowance for my 
twenty-eight years, and sends me about like 
a boy. I came over from him to offer 
a poat. to Sir Agar’s son, but it seems that. he 
is not at, liberty to. accept it. Years ago, 
when, my father and Sir Agar laat.saw each 
other, it wassettled between them that Norton 
should go to. India for a few years. It.is.as 
well for a fellow to see the world, although he 
may he: heir to ten thousand a-year.” 

“ You are:going to stay, I believe?” I said. 

“ Sir, Agar has been good enough to ask 
me to spend my Christmas with yoa,’ he 
replied. 

‘‘Then I will be frank with you,” I said; 
“pray do not speak of Norton to Bir Agar. 
They are not such good friends as they ought 
to be.” 

‘*I fancied something was wrong,’ he 
answered, lowering his voice, “ from the way 
Sir Agar received the message I brought him. 
Thanks for the hint, Without it I should 
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have gone blundering about, giving no end of 
pain.” 

He turned the subject, and made himself 

eeable on other a but I did not see 
him at his best until Ettie appeared. On 
being introduced he attached himself to her, 
and observed an eager desire to gain her good- 
will. Without absolutely deserting me, he 
contrived to keep |y her side until we went 
away to dress for dinner. 

** Well,” I said to Ettie, as we sat down by 
the fire in her room, “do you still hate our 
unoffending guest, or has his devotion and 
urbanity wiped away the mist of prejudice 
from your eyes?”’ 

“TI do not like him,” replied Ettie, gravely, 
with her eyes on the fire; “nor doI think I 
ever shall.” 

“ But he is handsome.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

** And thoroughbred.” 

“He is all that woman generally acks for, 
Mary,” said Ettie, “but I shrink from him. 
Why, I cannot tell you. Bunt I can see 
that he will wn your leurtif he stays here 
long.” 

I made no answer to this, for I could neither 
deny sor admit the truth of what she said. I 
was already puzzling over my feeling with 
regard to him. and had- not yet arrived at a 
solution. Shortly after I stole away, and be- 
fore dressing leant upon the window, looking 
out at the firs with their crowns of virgin 
snow. 

The wind was rising, and I hesrd the fami- 
liar voices of the trees as the guits swept 
through their sturdy brancher, I had been 
accustomed to associate the gonnd with words 
in harmony with my feelings, but now I had 
nothing settled in me to harmonize with, and 
there was independence in what I beard. 

“Beware! beware!” sighed the firs. 

“Beware of what?" I asked myself, and 
there was no answer. 

I Jaughed at the thought of my giving away 
my heart unsought, for what true woman 
would do so without a struggle? And yet 
women have loved not wisely but too well. 
They are lavish of their love, and too often 
get no return. Words—words are the things 
men give in exchange for a heart—words 
framed into promises made to be broken. 

I had always thought myeelf strong, and 
desired some great trial to show how I could 
bear it, and soon it dawned upon me that what 
I had often longed for was within reach at 
last. Suppose I did love Stanley Power in the 
end the trial would be miae, for had he not 
already shown that if he loved at all at the 
Dykes it would be Ettie who would be his 
queen ? 

I chafed for a moment under the prospect of 
such a thing. Ettie could never be won by 
him—of that I was convinced; and he would 
labour and sigh in vain, while I——. But the 
sound of Sir Agar’s voice calling to one 
of the servants without recalled me to myself ; 
and hurriedly giving the finishing touches to 
my dress I descended to the drawing-room. 

Stanley Power took me in to dinner, but it 
was to Ettie he turned his attention. The 
same when we returned to the drawing-room, 
when he asked her to sing, and after she had 
complied with his request with courteous in- 
difference, he asked me to play. Ah! I under- 
stood the difference clearly. A man asks one 
he loves to sing, but an arrangement of musical 
fireworks on the piano is all he needs from an 
ordinary acquaintance. 

So I fell back and watched him with grim 

leasure laying siege to a heart I knew to be 
invulnerable. I confess that I took an un- 
charitable pleasure in seeing him waste bis 
smiles and pretty speeches, which glanced from 
Ettie and fell blunted to the ground as arrows 
in the olden time did when they struck against 
stone walls. 

But he did not show that he had any sense 
of time wasted. The man was not by any 
means @ fool; on the contrary, he had a face 
that spoke of brains behind it; but he either 
declined to recognize Ettie’s coldness, or was 








blinded with the assurance of his own powers 
to please. Men of the world when dealing with 
women seldom fail for wavt of confidence. 

We did not ask him to sing—Ettie because 
she was not interested in him, and I because I 
had rather a ridiculous sense of injury upon 
me; but Sir Agar did, and he sang a song re- 
markably well. His voice was a rich baritone 
with a considerable compass, and he knew 
how to make the best of it. Some of the notes 
that came from his lips rang in my ears as I 
fell asleep and haunted me in my dreams. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A TAP AT THE WINDOW. 


Ir was the mest melancholy Christmas Day 
I had ever known. We had only one guest, 
and he was still devoting himself to Ettie, and 
to my amazement not without some prospect 
of success. We had ceased to discuss him 
when together, and I had no guide to what 
Ettie thought of him, except in what I saw of 
her when he was with us en famille. 

In a few hours—I can scarcely speak of the 
time as days—he had learnt to make himeelf 
very much at home. Sir Agar told him there 
was shooting, bat he had not availed bimself 
of it up to then. He gave part of his time to 
Sir Agar, part to Ettie, and alittle—very little 
of it—to me. 

I no longer Jaughed when I saw him smiling 
and whispering t> my pretty sister, for she had 
sudd: nly chang:d towards him and smiled in 
return. He was being encouraged avd knew 
it, but he had a cool head and did not pursue 
too eagerly. And yet it was plain that he 
meant to win her. 

The day was very dull as I have said. Out- 
side t':e sun had not been visible, and within 
the house there was a funereal atmosphere 


| that made me utterly miserable. In the after- 


noon we went into the billiard-room, where 
Sir Agar dozed off in an armchair by the fire, 
and I soon grew tired of scoring for Stanley 
and Ettie, who chattered between the strokes 
and played the slowest game it was ever my 
lot to witness. Taking advantage of their 
backs being turned towards me I stole quietly 
away and went to my room, 

A nice wood fire was burning on the hearth, 
and, drawing up a chair, I sat down to make 
the best of my desolation. I was very angry 
with Ettie, who had shown many of the little 
tricks of the flirt that afternoon, and led our 
visitor to the very brink of proposing. 

“Perhaps he is making a fool of himself 
now,’’ I muttered; “and yetit is barely three 
months ago since she was weeping over 
Norton’s pitiful story. Poor Norton, I wonder 
where he is!” 

I sat thinking of him until the room was 
almost dark, The day had closed in early, 
and was very wintry in every respect. The 
snow lay deep on the ground, and more might 
be expected from the heavy clouds hanging 
sullenly in the sky. The firs moaned as the 
wind shaved off part of their fleecy crowns, 
and carried the sun away in a white mist, and 
as the night fell the prospect of a bitter night 
was before us, 

All things were in harmony with my 
thoughts. I was very s:d, for I was beginning 
to really feel the burden of life, and to ex- 
perience a sense of disappointment that rer- 
vades many lives. 
by the fire until it had burnt low, and the 
room was wrapped in darkness. 

Suddenly a thort sharp tap fell upon my 
ears, and I sprang to my feet. The quick 
action caused the logs which had burnt hollow 
to fall together, and they burnt into a blaze. 
The light they gave was cast upon the window, 
and 1 saw outside, pressed close against the 
panes—a face! 

My first impulse was to scream and call for 
help, but I restrained myself when I saw that 
there was something pleading in the two dark 
eyes fixed upon me. I drew a step nearer, 
and, recognizing who it was, leaped forward 
with a cry of joy, and threw open the win- 

dow. 


In gloomy reverie I sat | 





Then came cteeping in with the slow action 
of one numbed with cold a slim handsome 
man, little more than a boy to look at, for the 
only hair upon his face was a slight moustache 
that graced his upper lip. He was dressed in 
a suit of dark tweed showing signs of wear, 
but had no overcoat or wrap atout his neck, 
as the inclement weather demanded. 

It was Norton, and as soon as he was in the 
room ke held out his frozen hands to me with 
a sad smile wreathed about his lips. 

‘“‘ May I sit down here? ”’ he asked. 

“Oh, Norton,” I replied, “how can you ask 
such a question in your own home?” 

“Ts it my home?” he asked, “or have I a 
home?” 

He walked over to the fire and sat down, 
spreading ont his stiffened fingers to the grate- 
ful blaze. I closed the window and took a 
seat by his side. 

“ How’s Ettie?”’ he asked, with his eyes on 
the ground. 

“She is well,” I replied; and there was a 
something catching in my breath as I thonght 
of the way she was engaged just then. 

‘‘What does she think of me? Does she 
believe that I am a forger and a thief?’ he 
asked. 

“No,” I eaid; “she never doubtel you.” 

“ Thank Heaven for that !” he said, covering 
his face with his hands, and I saw the tears 
trickle between his fingers. 

After a pause he went on: 

“Tt was not my intention ever to come here 
again, but I have been drawn closer and closer 
to the old place every day. Ican compare my 
wanderings to notbing but the flight of a 
carrier-pigeon doubtful of its destination. 
Wheu I found my elf so near it on this day 
of all days in the year I felt that I must see 
some of you; and I knew that if I had one 
friend in the place it would be you, Mary.” 

‘* Ettie has besn your most faithful friend,’’ 
I said, quietly, ‘‘for there have been times 
when I thought things were very dark against 
you, but she has never swerved from your 
defence.”’ 

“Tt is a matter of love and faith,” he said, 
gravely. There is not a jury in the land that 
would not convict me on the evidence. But I 
shall come across the scoundrel some day.” 

“Who is he? When did you meet with 
him ; and how is it you became such friends?” 
I inquired. ; 

“We met first on the racecourse,” he said, 
looking up, ‘for of course, like other young 
fools, I must have a fling at that.: He called 
himself Captain Archer, and was one of the 
most gentlemanly fellows I ever met. Appa- 
rently he had plenty of money, and won or lost 
with the utmost coolness,” 

“Bat the cheque, Norton—how came you 
with that?” 

‘* He asked me to dine with him at the Gros- 
venor, and while I was there he received two 
letters by post. He opened them, and laughed 
like a man who is pleased. ‘See here, Thane- 
bury,’ he said, ‘a cheque for a thousand in 
each—winnings over the Ascot Cup. By the 
way, old fellow, Iam not so sure of either of 
these men, and should like to cash their bits of 
paper at once. Will you take a cab and go to 
Cu ‘s with this, and I will cash the other? 
Afterwards we will have an evening together.’ 
He spoke so naturally that I never doubted the 
man, and I took the cheque to the bank and 
got the money for it.” 

* And you gave it to him, Norton?” 

““Every penny, Mary; but we had not the 
jolly evening he suggested, for as soon as he 
Jaid hold of thé money he pleaded a forgotten 
engagement, and left me. I have never seen 
bim from that day to this. But when— Ettie, 
can’t I see her, if only for a moment?” 

‘*Directly,” I said. “* But about this Captain 
Archer. Ysu appear to have been very good 
friends.” 

“On my word, Mary,’’ said Norton, “I had 
learnt in a few weeks to love him as a brother. 
I would have trusted the plausible scoundrel 
with my life. But he’s across the seas now—no 
doubt of that; and I’ve thought of going over 
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with the hope of finding him,’but thoughts of 
you all have kept me here. Will it be high 
a for me to ask if my father is alive and 
well?” 

I answered that Sir Agar had only his sorrow 
to complain of, and he looked at me with a 
curious expression in his eyes. 

a he said; “is he really sorry for 
me ” 

“Indeed, dear Norton, he feels it keenly.” 

“* Well, I have suffered,” he said. ‘* I have 
known what it is to be cold and hungry and 
without shelter for the night, and I daresay I 
shall again. I am only paying you a flying 
visit.” 

“ But why should you go about so poor?” I 
urged. “If Sir Agar knew that you wanted 
money ——” 

“Mary,” he interposed, ‘‘say no more. I 
will not take help, nor will I ever claim my 
own unless the stain is removed from my 
name. But I want tosee E tie—it may be for 
the last time. You can’t refuse me.” 

‘**No,”’ I said, “I will tell her you are here.” 

I paused at the door and looked back at him 
as he sat warming his hands by the fire. He 
had youth upon him still, but it was the 
pinched, wan youth of poverty, and it was 
easy to note how rapidly he was changing. 
Delicately nurtured and fed, how could he 
bear the rough food and exposure of a life 
of penury. 

With tears that would not be driven back I 
retarned to the billiard-room. As I opened 
the door a tableau that I might have expected 
to find met my view. Sir Agar was; asleep by 
the fire, and Stanley Power and Ettie had left 
off playing. They were standing side by side, 
and he was holding her hand, saying something 
in an earnest undertone. 

‘* Ettie,”’ I said, sharply, “can you come 
here for a moment ?”’ 

She did not start, and there was no guilt in 
her face as she looked round a‘; me. Quietly 
withdrawing her hand she came to me. 

“What is it?’’ she asked. 

**Somebody is in my room,’ I said, in an 
undertone ; ‘‘somebody who is very anxious to 
see you.” 

Then her manner changed and she began to 
tremble, so I put my arm about my darling 
and led her away. Having opened the door, I 
paused a moment to see how they met. She 
went straight to him, and as he arose with a 
glad cry fell sobbing on his breast. On such a 
scene I could no longer intrude, and softly 
withdrew to the billiard-room once more. 

Stanley Power had turned up the lamp, and 
was knocking the balls listlessly about. There 
were no signs of irritation about him or a 
change iu his voice when he spoke to me. 

‘* You came in very inopportunely,” he said. 
“T was saying something to your sister that 
concerns one of us, perhaps both, very nearly.” 

“ Perhaps it is better unsaid,” I replied. 

“Indeed,” he said, slowly, ‘‘ why?” 

‘Because the reply that Ettie must have 
given could only have caused you disappoint- 
ment.” 

He went round the table to get at the ball to 
make a cannon and so [stood with his back to 
me. 

“It was presumptuous of me to hope other- 
wise,” he said; ‘‘but I did hope—a prior 
engagement I presume ?” 

I did not answer him. The dislike that Ettie 
felt for him at first was taking possession of 
me. His curtness would have irritated any 
one. After making two or three strokes with 
wonderful precision, he said,— 

“In all probability you are right. I had 
better say nothing—just yet. But as I 
naturally feel the weight of the truth of what 
you say, I trust you will excuse my absence for 
an hour or two. When I have a trouble I 
usually take exercise as an antidote.” 

No exception could be taken to his manner, 
but there was a covert insolence in his words 
that made me very angry. They implied that 
his love for Ettie was not so deep but that he 
could put it aside by astroll, and yet he had 
dared to attempt to propose to her. 





“It is so far satisfactory to me,” I said, “ to 
find out soon enough that your love for my 
sister is neither so deep nor so wide as the 
fea.” 

“It was deep enough for my purpose,” he 
said, coolly. ‘*I would have made her a good 
and faithful husband—perhaps not a demon- 
strative one. But we will talk of that no 
more at present. I have to ask your consi- 
deration. Let us be mutually considerate.” 

Again I detected something covert in his 
words, but I dare not ask for an explanation, 
and having asked my permission with cool 
_—- he lighted a cigar and sauntered out. 

aving given him time to get away I left the 
room also, Sir Agar still sleeping. 


CHAPTER V. 
A MOURNFUL WHISPER. 


Wuen an hour bad elapsed I returned to 
Ettie and Norton, taking with me a good thick 
overcoat that belonged to the latter. Into one 
of the pockets I slipped my purse containing a 
few pounds, and a slip of paper on which I had 
written a few words imploring him to keep 
and make use of my little gift. 

They were sitting by the fire and both seemed 
to be very quiet and happy. In Ettie’s eyes 
there were traces of recent tears, but she was 
smiling, and he looked hopeful. 

“ Ettie tells me that she has a lover here,” 
he said to me, “Stanley Power. I have heard 
of but never seen him. I must trust to you to 
be dragon and keep him aloof.” 

“T have given him some little encourage- 
ment,” said Ettie, thoughtfully, ‘‘ because I 
had an odd fancy in my head. Never mind 
now what it was, for it was wrong. Mary, how 
thoughtful of you.” 

“On my word this will be welcome,” said 
Norton, taking the overcoat from my arm; 
‘‘just like your thoughtful little self. Now, 
you girls, just listen to me for a moment. You 
are not to go about moping, and you are not to 
be anxious about me. All will be right one 
day. Meanwhile be cheerful and do your best 
to keep my father happy.” 

“And you must go,” said Ettie, clinging to 
him. 
**Of course I must, pet. Would you have 
me walk in to dinner clothed in sackcloth and 
ashes for a crime Iam not guilty of. No, that 
won’t do; so good-bye for the present. Ettie, 
another kiss, and just whisper again in my ear 
what you told me a few moments ago. There, 
darling, good-bye. Mary, take care of her. I 
can go out the way I came.” 

He opened the window, and springing on the 
sill, laid hold of the ivy that grew thick 
around it, 

“ Rather an ignominious way for me to quit 
my home, isn’t it,” he said. ‘ Now, Ettie, if 
you cry I shall lose my hold and go tumbling 
headlong down.” 

Ettie dried her tears instantly and made an 
abortive attempt to smile. ‘‘Good-bye, darl- 
ing; good-bye, Mary.” 

Lithe and active after his rest he made little 
of the descent. And we, ignoring the bitter 
blasts of wind that swept by, looked out and 
watched him until he disappeared in the gloom 
of the fircopse. Then we returned to the fire, 
shivering. 

Stanley Power did not reappear until just 
before dinner was announced, when he came 
in dressed with his accustomed care and as 
polished and agreeable as ever. The only 
difference in him was that he divided his at- 
tentions feirly between us, and was not so 
anxious that Ettie should sing when we as- 
sembled in the drawing-room. 

He had studiously cultivated Sir Agar’s good 
opinion with success. Poor guardy being de- 
prived of the presence of Norton had a vacuum 
in his heart which this wary stranger partly 
filled, and they talked a great deal together 
that evening, Stanley Power deferring to Sir 
Agar in politics, farming, and in short every- 
thing. 

You are on the high road to an old man’s 


heart when you acknowledge the wisdom of his 
years. The old are naturally the guides to the 
young, and fulfilling that office never fails to 
give them pleasure. I saw Sir Agar’s eyes 
glisten with pleasure as Stanley asked for in- 
formation on this and that, and expressed his 
admiration and approval of all he learned. 
But I knew now that he was playing a part, 
and despised him. 

And yet neither Ettie nor myself could be 
otherwise than courteous to him. He was the 
guest of Sir Agar, and while beneath his roof 
we could say and do nothing that could be 
construed into an objection to his presence. I 
don’t know that Ettie would have cared to go 
so far, but had it been in my power I would 
cheerfully have consigned him to the Anti- 


es. 

Contrary to all expectation the night did not 
continue stormy. The wind lulled, the snow 
ceased to fall, and the sky cleared. When 
Ettie and I retired the air was perfectly still 
and the sky was full of brilliant stars. We drew 
aside the curtains and looked at the heavens, 
wondering what Norton was doing. We were 
aroused from our meditations by the voice of 
Hannah, my maid :— 

“If you please, miss, old Mason wishes to 
see you.” 

It was a startling announcement to make at 

that hour, close upon midnight, for Mason had 
never honoured me by a visit before. He was 
a woodcutter, and lived on the other side of the 
copse in a hut; a lonely, taciturn man, not more 
than forty years of age, but spoken of in a 
general way as ‘‘old Mason.” 
. He has a history like most of us. They tell 
a story of his being a bright cheery young fellow 
in his early manhood, until Jenny Stroud, 
with whom he was very much in love, sud- 
denly disappeared from theplace. Poor Jenny 
was fond of finery and open to flattery, which 
was her downfall. She was seen once in Lon- 
don riding about in a carriage by one of the 
rustics up there for a holiday, and after that 
nothing more was seen or heard of her. 

Mason did not cultivate acquaintances and 
was generally avoided, but he was always very 
civil to both Ettie and me; not that he gave 
us any encouragement to be amiable to him, 
for he confined himself to touching his hat and 
giving us a “ good-day” as we passed him in the 
wood at work. 

He had never been to the Dykes before, and 
his coming now naturally surprised us. 

‘Mason ! Hannah,” I exclaimed, “ what does 
he want ?” 

‘He won't say, miss,” replied the girl. 
“ But he says you will be sorry if you don’t see 
him. He’s standing in the hall looking as if he 
didn’t mean to go until you came down.” 

“I suppose I had better go,” I said to Ettie. 
‘*T hope his coming has nothing to do with 
lonely festivities of the season. Has he been 
drinking?” 

‘¢Bless you! no, miss,” replied Hannah. 
* Old Mason never drinks nothing but water.” 

I must confess that I felt very dubious about 
going to the man. Sir Agar and Stanley 
Power had both retired, and I had not much 
faith in Pinson, the butler, who was very stout, 
very old, and I fear, a terrible coward. 
However, I determined to risk it, and went 
down. 

Mason was built like one of the giants of 
old, standing over six feet, with the shoulders 
of an ox and the muscles of a lion ; he was 
quite a match for half-a-dozen men like Pin- 
son, who stood near him evidently on guard, 
but he looked quiet enough as I descended to 
the hall. 

“Well, Mason,” I said, as cheerfully as I 
could, ‘is there anything you waut?” : 

“I must speak to you alone, miss,” he said, 
doggedly. 

This was a further tax upon my courage, 
but I rightly judging that I should be as well 
without Pinson as with him, dismissed him. 

“It’s about the young master, miss,” said 
Mason, speaking in a hoarse whisper, when we 
were alone. ‘I dunno that I should ha’ been 
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in the right to mention him afore anybody 
seeing as he’s been shut out 0’ here.” 

“ Well, what of him, Mason?” I ‘asked, 
speaking as calmly as I could; ‘but there was 
a dread in my heart that made me feel giddy. 

“* He’s at my cottage, miss, and I think you— 
and it maybe Miss Nttie, too—had better come | 
to him.” 

‘* Did he gend for us ?”’ 

* No, miss; he be hurted too muclh for that. | 
It’s a main bad blow he’s had.” 

“Wait here a moment,” I ‘aid, and: with | 
swift footsteps flew back to Ettie. 
“ Darling,’ I said, “ you were’always strong | 
and could bear a troable. Norton bas met | 
with a slight accident, and wants to see us at | 
Mason’s cottage. Puton some thick boots and | 
furs. I will dismiss Hannah, and we will go 
to him.” 

“You wish us to go without its being known,” 
she said. | 

**I think it better,” was'my answer. 

“Prior to dismissing Hannah I returned to 
Masot:;ud ‘sent himfor ' Déctor’ Lanham, in | 
whom I had more confidence than is usually | 
entertained for a village doctor, and in a 
quarter of an hour Ettie and I had stolen out 
by the back way into the copse, taking a short 
road to the woodcutter's cottage. 

There was no wind, and yet it seemed to me 
that the trees were mournfuily sighing. ‘The | 
sound in my ear was like the murmur of a 
dirge of death eung afar off. We did not ex- 
change « word, for the weight of a great agony 
was upon us; and'we walked with the foot- 
steps of fear, swiftly flying over the ground, and 
avoiding obstacles more by instinct than jadg- 
ment. | 

The cottage appeared in sight ; Uttie sprang | 
ferward and reached it some twenty yards in | 
advance of ibe. The door opened at her | 
touch, and when [ reached it I saw her kneel- | 
ipg down by the side of Norton, stretched out 
upon a rude couch, white as the snow without 
aud with the stillness upon bim that seemed 
to belong to Death. 

A fire was burning on the hearth,andalamp | 
swinging from the rafters thiew a light upon | 
them both; revealing to me a picture of | 
youth, beauty and love I can never forget, 

‘Oh! Norton—speak to me.” 

Bttie’s voice rang mournfully through the 
cottage, but there was no more response from 
him than there would have been from a figure 
of marble. I took his hand in mine—it was 
cold-and. lifeless; then I laid my hand upon 
his heart, and with a thankfulness. I cannot 
describe, found it faintly beating. 

‘He is not dead, Ettiedear,” I said. “Help | 
me to draw the couch nearer to the fire. He 
is very cold.” 

It was a task beyond our ordinary powers, 
but-neither of us reflected on that. Strung to. | 
a high pitch by excitement, we had _ ths | 
strength that is given to people in times: of 
great need, and between us we drew the coueh | 
with its burden to the fire, and sat chafing | 
his hands with our ears.upon the stretch for | 
the footstep of the doctor. 

Ere long ,the welcome sound was heard, 
muffled though it was by the snow, and the 
cheery little doctor came hurrying in with 
Mason swinging at his heels. 

‘*T'll nét waste time by asking any questions 
ladies,” he said ; “ andif you will, you may give 
me a clear field for a few. minutes.” 

We drew aside, and watched him as he 
rapidly examined poor Norton, finally raising 
him so as to gel at the back of the head. 

‘“A blow,” he said, ‘‘and a nastyone. I 
suppose nobody here knows how he got it?” 

His quick eye for a moment fell upon,the | 
woodcutter, who had seated himself on a stool 
by the fre, Mason resented the look, 

“Tf ycu think that I’ve done it,” he said, 
‘‘speak out, Doctor. But it ain’t likely that 
I should go for people to come. and. convict 
mie.” 

The dcctor hastened to apologize. And we 
assured Mason that we were very grateful to 
him, and did not for a moment suspect him 
of the crime, 








“ T found him in the snow,” Mason’continued. 
‘You've only to go a hundred yards to find 

here he fell; and there’s other footsteps than 
mine near the place. But I know, ladies, you 
don’t think ill of moe.” 

“TI did not know who I was coming’ to 
attend,” said Doctor Lanham, busy with mix- 


| ing a restorative; “our friend here was very 
| reticent. 


I presume that he has held no com- 
munication with Sir Agar ?”—bending down, 


| and slowly pouring the mixture into Norton’s 


mouth—TI assume, I say, that under tue cir- 
cumstances ——-” 

“But is it safe to keep him here?” asked 
Ettie, abruptly. 

“Our friend,” the Doctor replied, ‘las 
made the place wind. and water-tight. If we 
could get a few necessaries here, such as rugs, 


| a little linen, and nourishing food, I will 
| answer for Mr. Norton’s life. He has been 


roughly dealt with, but he is able to bear more 
than that. See, now, he is recovering.” 

Norton opened his eyes and stared about 
him in a bewildered manner, slowly passing 
his hand across his brow. Presently thedazed 
look began to die out of his eyes, and turn- 
ing his face towards me, called me by my 
name. 


“Mary, is it you? What on earth is the. 


matter? and where am I?” 

‘You have met with an accident, and Mason 
has been good enough to give you shelter,” I 
answered. ‘ Ettie is here, too.” 

He turned towards her with a glad smile, 
and held out his hand. ‘My darling!” he 
murmured, as she knelt beside him, 

“‘T shall not be wanted much,” said Doctor 
Lanham, refreshing himself with a pinch of 
snuff; “ but, as a matter of form, I shall look 
in upon him in a few hours. Meanwhile, you 
may give him some of the restorative if he 


| feels faint, aud some tea and toast, but no 
| wine or anything stimulating, And, Mr. Nor- 
| ton, a little advice to you. 


Don’t talk too 
much. You can tell us how it happened by- 
and-bye.” 

“Faith!” exclaimed Norton, with a wan 
smile, “I know nothing. I was, and suddenly 
I was not, until I came round and found 


| myself here. That is ‘all I can tell.” 


It was then arranged that Ettie should take 


| charge of him, while Mason and myself went 


back to the Dykes. There everybody natu- 
rally gave me credit for being asleep, and I 
could re-enter by the way I left and bring 


| down to Mason such things as were required. 


As we were trudging through the snow, I 
suggested to the woodcutter that his unex- 
pected guest would deprive him of rest for the 


| night. 


“That will be nothing, miss,” he said. 
‘‘T’ve sat awake there all the night long many 
and many a time, and a night more or less 
won’t make much difference to me.” 

He spoke as stftly as-I would hear: man 
speak, and the coutrast between that and his 
usually rough manner touched me nearly. I 
could guess what had occupiéd ‘his. thoughts 
during the solitary wanderings in the dark- 
ness, 

The doctor would not leave me until Mason 
was laden with the necessaries, and cheerily 
promised to rejoin ‘us before the dawn. “TIT 
will then take my turn with the patient,” he 
said, “so that you will not be missed at the 
breakfast-table. ” 

‘We parted, and I heard him humming a 
tune as he sauntered away, but there was more 
sadness than'mirth in the tone, He was a 
bachelor, and I dare say he had a story too, 


| the memory of which was stirréd by his see- 


ing Norton and Ettie together, 


— 


CHAPTER VI, 
OUR INVALID, 

WE remained with Norton all night. Ettie 
did not leave his side, with her hand in his, 
never relaxing her hold even when he slept. 
He had received a cruel blow, meant no doabt 
to kill him, but he was naturally very strong, 





and recent exposure had hardened him, so that 
the attempt failed. Nothing worse came of it 
than a stupefaction, a few hours’ pain, and the 
prospect of. feeling weak for-a day-or two. 

No solution of the mystery could be arrived 
at by me. Norton was never known to have an 
enemy in the —s round the Dykes, and 
that a stranger should attack him gratuitous] 
appeared absurd. Nothing had been -remove 
from him that I could see; and in. his coat 
pocket I found my purse with its modest 
contents untouched. I asked Mason if he knew 
of any bad characters prowling about, and ho 
replied that he had heard of none, 

Norton slept from three to five, and on wak- 
ing partook of some tea which I had prepared. 
Under ‘pressure Mason partook of.some with 
us, and he drank it as reverently asif it. had 
been nectar for the gods. 

“Tt’s more than eighteen years, miss,” he 
said, ‘since a hand so gentle as yours made tea 
for me. I’ve fallen away from people like and 
they leave me alone. It’s better for them -and 
better for me for things to be as they are.” 

“JT do not think so,” I answered, ‘for I-am 
sure you have a.gentle heart.” 

“TI have none, now,” he said, with bitter 
emphasis, ‘It leff me many.a year ago. I’ve 
no heart now but for going out early in the 
morning, all weathers, cutting and chopping 
‘away until dark and then coming back here to 
smoke, and think, and sleep if Ican.” 

“ A hard life,” said Norton, fixing his eyes. 


upon him, ‘ But they tell me you are a handy 


fellow, and could have a good home if you 
liked.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, maybe I could; but what isa 
home without—without them as wo 
keep it homely,’ said Mason. ‘‘I can 
look after a place of this sort, and this iswhy I 
live here.” 

He turned away-and went ‘to an outhouse for 
some wood, which he piled up upon the hot 
embers, and sat down in the shade so that we 
could not see his face clearly. I fancied I raw 
tears glistening in his eyes, but I won’t be 
sure. 

Norton said he had done quite right 
in not alarming the at the Dykes. Sir 
Agar, if he had heard what had happened, 
would have: insisted upon having him home. 
«« And I can’t show myself there openly,” said 
poor Norton, “until ’'vecleared my mame of the 
stain of infamy upon it.” 

It was astrange sight to see the handsome 
heir of the Dykes lying in that rude cottage: 
attended by golden-haired Ettie. It was a 
scene that carried me’ back to the middle ages, 
or farther still, and Lthought of gallant knights, 
and Eva and Horsa, and what not, until think- 
ing and the warmth of the fire overpowered me 
and I fell asleep. 

When I awoke the doctor had ‘returned, and 
was urging wpon Ettie the necessity for going 
home. She combatted the idea until I'went to- 
the rescue, and suggested to her that her re- 
maining would end in Norton's whereabouts. 
being discovered. 

‘¢ And don’t forget, Ettie dear,” he said, with 
a‘meaning look, “ that you have much before 

ou.” 

She smiled and yielded, while I was puzzled ;. 
butas nobody took the trouble to enlighten me, I 
went home with a burden of mystery upon my 
shoulders. What work had Ettie to ‘do that it 
should be referred’ to with such a look and 
tone? I puzzled my poor head for awhile and 
then gave it up. : ; 

We reached the Dykes without being dis- 
covered, and-as soon as we were safe upstairs 
I suggested to Ettie that she should lie down 
for a few hours. ‘She cheerfully assented on- 
condition that I took the latter part of the 
day torest. So I went downstairs when the 
breakfast-gong sounded, with an apology for 
her; founded upon the convenient headache. 

Stanley Power‘and Sir Agar were there be- 
fore me, and I'had to endure some good- 
humoured badinage from both, until guardy 
noticed my cheeks were pale. 

‘You are not well, Mary,” ke said, “and 
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here we, like two monsters, have been exer- 
cising our small wit upon ycu.” 

‘have slept very little,” I replied; ‘‘and 
I do not think ‘Ettie has slept at all.” 

Stanley Power’s eyes were fixed upon me 
with an inquiring expression. I could tell as 
much, although I did not look straight at him. 
There are some glances that you feel, and he 
had eyes of great magnetic power. Even now 
that I bad learnt to despise him I could not 
deny their beauty. 

“JT whonld think, Miss Jeffson,’’ he said, 
‘that a stroll would do you good. What do 
you say to a walk after breakfast? Perhaps 
Sir Agar will join us.” 

‘*No, indeed,” replied Sir Agar, “I have 
some letters to write; but you and Mary had 
better go.” 

**Do you skate?” I inquired of Stanley 
Power. 

‘* A little,” he replied. 

“Tam sorry [did not suggest it before, I 
think I can find a pair that will fit you.” 

“Thanks; I shall be delighted.” 

It was not exactly my desire to indulge in 
the exercise, for I was very tired; but I sug- 
gested it as a compromise between the familiar 
stroll and refusing him. I was teo great an 
adept in skates to need his help, and a long 
conversation between us would be next to im- 
possible. 

I cannot tell you exactly how I arrived at 
the conclusion, but I am certain that he 
wanted to get me alone, to quietly put me in 
the witness-box, and examine me about some- 
thing; to “pump” me, in short, and I felt 
that in my then tired and rather nervous con- 
dition he might gain the best of me. 

We started, and the exhilarating exercise 
soon restored my wonted tone. He kept by 
me as much as he could, but whenever he came 
very near me I invariably suggested that we 
should try this or that figure, to which he 
could only accede, and he did so with tolerable 
grace. 

He skated as he played billiards, and as, 
indeed, he appeared to do everything—well. 
Men are not often graceful upon the ice; nine 
out of ten are satisfied if they can tear along, 
and turn a bit on one leg, with ‘the other stuck 
out at an angle, strongly suggestive of a pump 
handle. A natural éase is seldom theirs; but 
Stanley Power had it to perfection. 

‘ ‘You skate well,” I #aid, as we finished our 
un, 

“T learnt in Holland,” he said. 
there four years.” 

“Before you went to India?” 

* When I was quite a boy. 
it is like swimming— never forgotten.” 


“T was 


There was tome little haste in ‘those last | 


words, and sounded to me like the correction 
of an error. I thought that if he had not 
skated since he was a boy he must have ex- 
celled in his early days. 
felt that he was continually glancing at me, 
Too tired to eat, I did not go to luncheon, 


but went up to Ettie, who was awake, and | 


looking as if she had never had a headache in 
her life. 

“T have slept well,” she said, “and had such 
pleasant dreatms—all about Norton.” 

“Then I won't ask you what they weré,” I 


said, repressing a pawn, ‘“secing that you must | 


have dreamt of his being at home, and ‘happy 
again. If I do not wake at five, Ettie, call 
me.”’ 

She promised, and I was soon asleep and 
dreaming, not pleasantly I must confess, for 
Stanley Power, with‘a bitter expression of face, 
was pursuing me over a sandy waste; with the 
express object, 80 I thought, of murdering me. 
My dream perished with the usual nightmare : 
I suddenly lost the power of running, he gained 
fast upon me, his hands touched me; his eyes 
flashéd lightnings of fury into mine, and I 
awoke. 

Ettie came in a few moments Iater dressed 
for dinner. She had put on her robes‘early so 
as to havea chat with me while I performed 
my toilet. She thoughtfully brought me in a 
cup of tea, and we decided to dispense with 


Onte acquired, 


On the way back I | 


Hannah, who, being very much in love with 

Jules, Sir Agar’s valet, never objected to being 
| released from duty eo that she could be in the 
| kitchen near him. 
| _‘*Mary,” said Ettie, acting as maid and be- 
| ginning to brush my hair, “ will you think me 
very wicked if I flirt with Stanley Power 
sgain?” 

“Does it really give you any pleasure to flirt 
with him ?” I asked, surprised. 

** I wish to do so.” 

* And poor Norton?” 

‘Oh, I have his permission,” said Ettie, 
lightly. “ And I must confess that I was com- 
pletely taken aback.” 

“ You are a most incomprehensible pair,” I 
said. ‘‘ Flirt’ with the man if you like. It won't 
give me pain.” 

‘‘ knew that,” said Ettie; ‘‘ all I wanted was 
to avoid exciting open contempt. I shall not 
forget the way you looked at me when you re- 
turned to the billiard-room yesterday.” 

*‘T think I had cause.” 

** Perhaps you had, Mary, but not quite so 
much as you think. But Iam determined to 
flirt with Stanley Power and you must humotr 
me.” 

I was both mystified and humiliated by the 
request. It seemed to me as if the Ettie I 
had always loved atid almost worshipped was 
but an idol of wicker-work after all. Flirting 
is a shallow pursuit, the recreation of empty- 
headed vanity; and I had always despised it. 
In Ettie it was doubly repulsive. 

But I had to be a spectator that night of the 
most open encouragement I have ever seen 
given toa man. And yet it was so skilfully 
done that he had no opportunity to go beyond 
sighs and glances—for Ettie was always near 
either Sir Agar or myself. 

Once he did get a chance to whisper a few 
words, and I heard something about ‘‘ walking” 
and “ to-morrow,” and I suspected that Ettie 
had agreed to go out with him in the morning, 
which was subsequently confirmed by her as 
she lounged on the hearthrug after the gentle- 
men had retired to have a cigar. 

“And I daresay I shall walk a long-way 
with him,” she said; “only I shall want you 
and Sir Agar to go with us. Ican talk guardy 
over, and you won’t refuse,” 

“It seems to me a most ridiculous request,” 
I said. 

“ Perhaps itis,” she replied ; ‘‘ but I cannot 
go with him alone. He will start, however, 
| with the hope of losing you. Childish nonsense, 
isn’t it?” 

“J cannot help thinking so.” 

“‘Humonur me this time, Mary, and I will 
never ask you to do anything ridiculous again.” 

I could not help thinking there was some- 
| thing more'in the request’ than was clear to 

me, and I kissed the pretty face and told her 
that I would dovasshe wished. Then we softly 
went as far as thesmoking-room, and not hear- 
ing voigés assumed that Sir Agar and Stanley 
Power had gone ‘to rest. 
The coast was clear, and again we prepared 
to visit Norton. Wrapped in furs and with 
| stout boots on ourfeet we cared little for the 
| cold. But beyond a sharp frost there-was no- 
' thing in ‘the weather to give us discomfort. 
The night’was as clear as the preceding one, 
| and we reached the cottage without any mis- 
| hap. 
Danw Lanhamrwas there; and Nortom sat 
before a blazing*fireya little pale but otherwise 
| apparently none the worse for the attack. 
| Mason was stretched upon the rug a little in 
the rear, but rose up when we came in and kept 
standing while we remained. 

“Our patient progresses,” said the cheery 
doctor, when the first greetings were over, and 
Ettie and Norton whispering together, ‘‘and 
he hopes to be away from here to-morrow.” 

‘Ts he so eager to go?’”’ I asked. 

‘*He appeared to me to be quite elated at 
the idea,” returned the doctor. ‘I do not 
think I shall be here to-morrow night,” he 
said, and laughed merrily. 

* Even this shelter is better than none,” I 











said; ‘and I suppose there is some little ad- 
vantage in his being near us.” 

“T must admit,” said the doctor, producing 
his snuff-box, “that Mr. Norton has puzzled 
me to-day. He reminds me very much of a 
man who is a good hand at arrangivg a prac- 
tical joke but a bad hand at keeping a secret. 
I should say that he has an early surprise in 
store for us,” 

‘1 don’t cee what it can be,” I said thonght- 
fully. Then, suddenly, a very painful idea 
flashed upon me, ‘‘Doctor Lanham, you 
don't think that his mind has been affected by 
the blow he received ? ” 

“I do not,” was the emphatic answer. “‘ The 
attack was made upon him by a man who has 
not studied anatomy. If he had had the 
sense—I speak from a scientific point of view— 
if he had had the sense to strike two inches 
more to the right, our friend would have been a 
dead man. But as matters are he has only a 
bruise to grumble at.” 

He explained to me, too, that there would be 
no need to watch by him—an explavation pal- 
pably not needed—and suggested that after 
staying an hour we should return to the Dykes 
‘and go to bed like sober sensible people.” To 
my utter amazement Ettie fell in with this 
view, and really required very little arguing to 
induce her to return with me. She was as 
great a puzzle to my bewildered self as Norton 
was to the doctor. 

Mason left the hut while we were talking, 
and the doctor and I sauntered out to look at 
the stars so that they might take leave of each 
other for the night without the embarrassing 
company of spectators. They were more con- 
siderate than lovers usually are, and in five 
minutes Ettie joined me. She was very quiet 
and said little as we walked homewards ; but 
more than once I saw her lift a glad face to 
the heavens, and tears, that I now know to be 
tears of joy, in her eyes reflected the radiance 
of the worlds above. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WALKING INTO THE SNARE. 


* Reatuy, Ettie, I do not think I care to join 
you,” 

“ But you must, guardy,and Mary will take 
care of you.” 

“While you look after Mr. Power.” 

“ So we have arranged it.” 

“Ah! Ettie, you are only a woman after 
all!” 

‘*Ts it not enough to be a woman?” This in 
a tone of badinage. 

‘“« Well, I mean'the cynic’s woman. But there.. 
child, I won’t' reproach you, Power is a hand- 
some fellow, and—’’ he paused, and turned 
away from her with his head slightly drooping. 
Thoughts of Norton were troubling him, but 
they did not appear to trouble Ettie, judging. 
by her smiling face. 

I trad entered'the breakfast-room unobserved, 
and been’ an undetected listener of the fore 
going conversation. They were standing on 
the hearthrug, Ettie a little way from the fire 
and Sir Avar directly facing it, and probably 
had‘ been there for hulf-an-hour, as I vias late. 

When it came to talking about Power being 
a handsome’ man, I thought it was time to 
make my presence known to save Ettie from 
embarrassing explanations. Both were ‘re- 
lieved ‘to eee me, and Stanley Power immedi- 
ately joining us we ‘sat down to breakfast. 
The post-bag was brought in, and Sir Agar 
opened it. 

“Nothing for‘you, Power,” he'said, sorting 
over some half dozen letters—five for himself 
and one for Httie, suspiciously like'a milliner’s 
bill. -“By the way, you never have any 
letters.” 

“T am a@ poor correspondent,” was the cool 
reply; “and'the only people likely to waste 
paper and ink on me are in India. I could 
hardly hope to hear from them just yet.’’ 

“Of course not,” said Sir Agar, dreamily ; 
“bat it occurred to me that you might know 
somebody in England—an acquaintance, or 
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your lawyer might wiite. Et:ie, this is for 
ou.” 

me I don’t think,” said Stanley Power, after a 
moment's reflection, ‘that there is a man 
within five huodred miles of this place that I 
would care to hear from. It is one thing to 
make pleasant acquaintances while travelling, 
and another to be taxed with correspondence 
afterwards,” _ 

“I thiok writing and receiving letters are 
necessary things to civilized people,” said 
Ettie. ‘“ A man who is too indifferent or to> 
idle to correspond is no better than a snail in 
his shell.” 

** Perhaps I could be drawn out,” he replied, 
laughing, “ if I had anybody I really cared for 
to write to. I could name somebody who 
might succeed.” 

“If they made a great effort.” * 

“ Without any effort, or no more than the 
involuntary one of the magnet. I believe I 
could correspond respectably if I tried.” 

“I could judge better if I saw a specimen,” 
said Ettie. ‘‘ By-and-by we must bave proof 
of your epistolary powers.” 

He bowed and smiled, Sir Agar with 
slightly knitted brows glanced at Ettie with 
scarcely concealed displeasure, and I felt that 
my darling was going a littletoo far. So with 
our eyes blind to the truth we blundered about 
thinking evil of her who was all truth and 
honour. 

“T venture to hope that you have not for- 
gotten a promise you made me last night,” 
Stanley Power said, as we were rising from the 
table. 

He addressed Ettie, who smilingly replied, 
‘“‘ Assuredly not, aud Sir Agarand Mary have 
been good enough to consent to join us.” 

I saw his brows knit for a moment, but he 
expressed himself delighted, and sauntered 
away to have a cigarette while we attired our- 
selves. In a quarter of an hour wewere all in 
the hall ready to start. 

Ettie had never looked more beautiful. A 
sealskin jacket trimmed with otter-skin be- 
comes anyone, and with the addition of a hat 
to match it is eminently becoming a pretty 
blonde. Stanley Power made no concealment 
of his admiration. If not capable of loving 
heartily, he had the sensualist’s appreciation 
of beauty. 

** Which way shall we go?” Sir Agar inquired. 

“TI am to be the guide, guardy,” replied Ettie, 
‘fand youare tofollow. Mary, you must mind 
your cavalier does not run away with you. He 
does not care much about our company.” 

Under her light way of speaking I saw that 
she was in earnest, and gave her a look to 
assure her that I would faithfully do as she 
wished. So we started, Stanley Power in front 
and Sir Agar and myself afew steps in the 
rear. 

“Ettie is developing into a madcap,” Sir 
Agar remarked, as we left the park gates and 
turned into the high road. 

“She has some purpose in view,” I replied. 

‘“What purpose can she have in dancing my 
poor old bones over a tract of frozen country 
with six inches of snow upon it?” 

“IT am as much in the dark as you are, 
guardy ; but I am sure she is in earnest what- 
ever she may have in her head.” 

She had other trials in store for us. First 
she would go this way, then that, and danced 
us about ina zigzag fashion that looked like 
mere caprice. Stanley Power, loverlike, did 
not demur, but now and then Sir Agar ven- 
tured to remonstrate. 

“Don’t be unkind to me this morning,’ she 
pleaded, “and I will never tax you so terribly 
again.” 

By-and-by she had led us to the far side of 
the fir copse that lay at the back of the house, 
and the cottage of the wood-cutter came in view. 
A dim light began to dawn upon me, and my 
breath came hurriedly as I thought of the 
possibility of Ettie having a certain scheme in 
her head. I took Sir Agar’s arm, and kept him 
close to her. 

But Stanley Power now became restive. 
He paused and asked if she meant to venture 
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into that dismal wood. “ You must come 
with me and ask no questions,’”’ she replied, 
looking into his face with a pert smile; and 
clever as he was, he was deceived, and they 
went on. > 

She took him straight to Mason's cottage, 
pushed open the door, and hurried him in. 
“Sir Agar,” I said breathlessly, “ be strong 
now if ever you were in your life.’’ 

“Strong, my dear child,” he replied, “I 
feel well enough, but don’t you think it is time 
for this folly to end?” 

“Tt has ended,” I answered, “ and the serious 
part now begins,” and I led him into the 
cottage. 

What a scene it was before us. Norton 
stood upon the hearth, with Ettie by his side, 
and Stanley Power, with the dampness of a 
deadly fear upon his face, leant against the 
table, Ido notthink a word had been spoken 
when we entered the cottage, and the first 
came from Norton’s lips. 

** So it is you, Captain Archer.” 

I had only eyes for these three ; Mason did 
Lot appear to there, and Sir Agar stood a 
few inches in the rear of me, but I still kept 
his arm, and could feel that he was trembling. 
The detected scoundrel fought against the 
terror of complete surprise, and regained 
something of his normal coolness. 

‘* May I ask,” he said, “what you mean by 
calling me Captain Archer? ” 

“It is the name I knew you by,” returned 
Norton, ‘‘ when you made a tool of me to pass 
the cheque you forged. Father—here is the 
man who did his best to blast my good 
name.” 

“ Great heaven !” exviaimed Sir Agar. ‘Can 
it be?” 

“Tt is true; ’ said Norton, ‘let him deny it 
if he dares.” 

“ T have nothing to deny or to admit,” said 
he. ‘“ Of course, if you and that artful 
woman there,” he pointed at Ettie, who smiled 
triumphantly, “ have contrived to temporarily 
blast my character, I cannot clear it now. In 
a court of law Ishall make you prove your 
accusation.” 

“You will not leave here,” said Norton, 
‘‘ until you are in the care of ‘those who will 
see that you can prove your innocence. 
Scoundrel—do you deny your identity?’’ 

“As I before said,’’ answered the other, 
“ this is not the place to mest an accusation 
of this sort. It is not a bad idea to secure a 
return to the parental roof; butit is hardly 
good enough for society at large.” 

“Norton,” said Sir Agar, advanciuig with 
outstretched hands. ‘‘ Iam sure you would 
not jest with me. But are you sure you may 
not be mistaken ? ” 

“Took at him,” cried Norton, as he clasped 
his father’s hand, ‘‘does he not look like a 
thief?” And the fellow did certainly shrink as 
the epithet was hurled at his head. ‘‘ Ettie in- 
stinctively saw the wolf beneath the sheep’s 
clothing from the first ; but the thought that 
this man might be the villain who wronged 
her wasa gift from Heaven. She repudiated 
it once, butit returned to her, and when she 
described him to me, I knew itj was the 
scoundrel.” 

“ But, Norton, how came you here?” 

“ We will explain that fully by-and-bye. 
For the present let the dastard know that he 
owes to himself my being here. It was his 
hand—don’t deny it, traitor—that struck me 
down, and caused me to be brought here, 
where rugged kindness and ministering angels 
brought me back to life.”’ 

“ He was always eloquent, doubtless,” said 
Archer to Sir Agar, “and if you take him 
again to your bosom, the stage will lose what 
would be one of its brightest ornaments.” 

“Is that speaking like an honest man?” 
asked Norton. ‘ The villain knows that he is 
detected.” 

‘‘ Granted that I am the villain, and that I 
am detected, what then?” was the cool 
reply. 

‘Justice shall lay its hand upon you,” re- 
plied Norton. 





” x justice, you mean the police? ”’ 
ac o,”’ 

“ Tt appears to me,’’ said the villain, ‘‘ that 
you have neglected to provide yourself with 
the necessary emissaries of the law; and you 
cannot reasonably expect me to go to them. 
Cannot we effect a compromise in this 
case ?”’ 

“A compromise !”’ 

“Why not? Say that I admit that I am 
Archer, and that I made use of you for a 
little piece of business, which I must say you 
executed with wonderful ability—I do not 
think I could have done it so well myself— 
say then that I admit as much, in writing if 
you like, will you give me an undertaking not 
to prosecute?” 

**No,” said Norton. 

“On no account,” said Sir Agar, sternly. 

‘In that case,’’ replied Archer, speaking as 
calmly as ever, ‘I must secure my safety by 
other means. I am a man whose whole life has 
been a series of emergencies, and I am always 
prepared to meet them.’’ Here he suddenly 
drew a revolver from bis breast and backed a 
little. ‘I have eight chambers here, each 
loaded, and you are but four people. I can 
snaff a candle at ten paces. Will you agree 
to my terms?”’ 

My heart sickened as the shining barrel was 
levelled at Ettie, and Norton, with a hasty 
movement, threw himself before her. Sir 
Agar stood aghast, but help was at hand. 
Two brawny arms appeared behind Archer 
and encircled him, and a hand clasped his 
wrist, turning the muzzle of the weapon up- 
wards. 

It was Mason,who had been in the cottage all 
the time, lying in the shade behind the door. 
Norton had arranged for him to be there, but in 
the heat of the moment had forgotten him. 
Archer uttered a cry of rage and pain, and 
threw himself back, dashing Mason with 
great violence against the wall of the cottage. 

The struggle that ensued was fierce but brief. 
The forger was an expert at wrestling, but 
he had been taken at a disadvantage, and 
Mason had muscles of iron. The revolver 
was wrenched from his grasp, and Norton, 
picking it up, levelled it at his breast. 

‘** Don’t fire,” whined Archer, ‘‘ I give in.” 

He was a coward after all. When audacity 
no longer helped him he collapsed like a rent 
balloon. He could face ignominy, a prison, 
and suffering perhaps, but not death. 

‘Bind hint, Mason,” said Norton, con- 
temptuously, ‘‘and keep guard. over him 
while we send for the police.” 

‘““Won’t you have any mercy on me,” 
pleaded the detected scoundrel. ‘Sir Agar— 
Norton—Miss Jeffson? You are a woman, 
and don't want to see a man shut up like a 
wild beast for the rest of his life—~” 

“‘ Ettie—Mary,” said Norton, ‘come away. 
We must not think of pity even in this hour of 
happiness. That man is more dangerous to 
society than a loosed panther. Our duty to 
others demands that he should be caged.” 

I had some pity for the man, so complete 
was his discomfiture. With his courage went 
the manly beauty I had admired so much at 
first, and he looked like what he was—a 
cowardly detected cheat who could only feel 
regret and remorse when the sword of justice 
descended upon his head. 

As I passed him he raised his eyes to mine 
imploringly, but for Norton’s sake I steeled 
my heart against him and followed Sir Agar 
out. Unless the pseudo captain was punished 
Norton’s innocence could not be made clear to 
the world, and Sir Agar, as a magistrate, dare 
not compromise a felony by letting him go. 

7 7 . 


We arranged the whole scheme between us 
while Mary slept,’’ said Norton. ‘I left the 
details mostly to Ettie. She was to get Archer 
to the cottage, and Ineed not say how cunning 
the little puss had to be. If he had suspected 
for a moment what was pending he would have 
shown us a clean pair of heels, and I might 
never have had such a chance again.” 

“I must confess,” said Sir Agar, “that I 
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was completely deceived—such perfect acting | 
I never saw on or off the stage.”’ 

I admitted as much also ; and Ettie acknow- 
ledged that the effort required was almost too 
great for her. “ But, really, it was thoughts of 
Norton that gave me strength,” she added, 
naively, and thereby let us into the secret—if 
there was any secret —of the depth of her love 
for him. 

“*T have offered Mason a reward,” said Sir 
Agar, “but he has refused everything except 
the cottage in which he lives, to which I shall 
certainly add a couple of acres of ground and 
permit him to clear it.” 

“‘ My poor firs,” I pleaded. 

«Oh, well then let bim have the Jand out- 
side,” said Sir Agar, ‘‘ and that will save him 
the trouble of clearing. Norton, my dear boy, 
I hope you will forgive my ever having doubted 

ou. 
hr If you do not mention it until I think of it,” 
said Norton, “it will never be named agaiu. 
Ettie, are you going? Then I must go. Lanham 
says I am not to indulge in stimulants, so I 
will leave you to finish the bottle.” 

In the drawing-room he coolly asked me to 
play, and I went to the piano and amused 
myself by making all sorts of inharmonious 
n»ises, which were not heeded by anybody, I 
assure you. If I had fired off great guns, or 
introduced a barrel-organ in the room, or 
shouted ‘fire,’ or done anything else equally 
startling and absurd, I do not believe I should 
have aroused them from their whispering 


content. 
— 


The wretched man who had so neaily 
succeeded in wrecking the peace of us was 
wanted for many crimes, and when put on his 
trial sufficient was found to send him to ten 
years’ penal servitude. Just prior to his 
conviction he wrote a cynical letter to Norton, 
iu which he admitted that it was in a spirit of 
jest he intended to marry Ettie. “ It would 
have completed the thing,” he wrote, “for as 
her husband I fancy I could have kept you out 
of the way. By the way, in fature don’t talk 
to semi-strangers about your father’s friends, 
Tt was owing to your description cf the Powers 
that I was able to personate the unoffending 
Stanley.” 

Norton was of opinion that he would not 


* * 


make that mistake again; but I am happy to | 


say that being deceived by one has not made 
him doubt all men. He is as genial and 
trustful as ever, and as for his love for Ettie, 
I only wish—but there! what matters if I 
never marry at all. The Dykes is always to 
ba my home as long as I choose to stay. 
Hush! what is that—the bells? Then they 
have arrived at the station, and I must bring 





to a close the story I have written of our | 


darlings while they were away for their 
honeymoon. 


put on bright garments and joined his fellows, 


and it is whispered abroad that he will never | 
again be the solitary misanthrope of the copse ! 


‘of whispering firs that now are breathing a 
song of joy. 
[THE END.] 








A Torxisa Bacuzttor.—No wonder the Turks 
are fond of married life, for bachelorhood is a 
veritable misfortune. Both state and church | 
combine to make thelife of a Turkish bachelor 
miserable. As long as his parents are alive 
he can live with them without much trouble. 
As soon as they die he must get a permit-from 
the civil and religious authorities before he can | 
be admitted to any household. Then the pro- 
prietor thereof, in the interest of public morals, | 
must see to it that other persons than females 
wait upon his boarder. If the bachelor be 
rich enough to occupy a house or to rent un- | 
furnished chambers, he cannot possibly obtain 
that simple privilege unless he shows that a | 
woman of good repute lives with him therein. | 
A mother or sister or aunt removes that diffi- 

3 ulty. Bata man without kindred may go an | 
indefinite period without a home, 


Sir Agar has gone to meet them, | 
and all the village is en féte. Even Mason has | 


| ** but I don’t like to trouble her. 
| is my horse as well as myself.” 


| dark oak. The bedroom into which he was 


HIS LOST LOVE. 


A waite mist hung over the purple moor, 
and hid the golden gorse in its folds like a 
cloud in the sunshine. Alone in the uncertain 
twilight Ro.er Deyncourt patted his horse 
Pocahontas, and looking east, west, north, and 
south, with sharp eyes that were used to 
scouring the western prairies, tried to discern 
some road-mark by which to guide his course 
Only that morning he had landed at Ply- 
mouth after an absence of ten years; and 
having few friends, and no relations, he 
thought he would turn his steps inthe direction 
of his old home, that the sight of the haunts 
of his boyhood might seem to make this 
coming back to his native land alittle less cold 
and strange. The principal part of his luggage 
was left at the Royal George ; and he thought, 
with a sardonic smile, of all the curious 
trifles which he had collected during his 
travels, thinking to give-them to his friends 
when they should meet again with hearty 
handshakes on the English shore. And the 
only friend who had been with him was 
Pocahontas—the beautiful high-bred horse, 
who had never failed him through all the 
difficulties and davgers that from mere reck- 
lessness or utter weariness of life he had 
chosen to face. 

Often turning doubtful glances to either side 
he slowly pursued his way. The mist gathered 
into a fog, the twilight grew into a weird grey 
darkness, through which one small light 
shimmered in tke distance. He turned his 
horse’s head towards the welcome ray in haste, 
fearing lest it might disappear liks some ignis 
fatuus before he could reach it. As he drew 
nearer, a house, with broad verandahs, and 
gables smothered in ivy, loomed out of the 
mist; and looking down at his horse’s hoofs 
he saw that the rough sandstone road had 





changed into a smooth gravel path, and that 


he must have paszed through an open gate, | 


for he was certainly on private ground. Dis- 
mounting at the porch he went up to the door, 
and kaccked. 

After some delay the door was opened, and 
a grey-headed servant, with a pleasant careworn 
face, asked what he wanted at that hour. 

“Only to be told my way to Craigsfoot. 
You must excuse me for troubling you,” he 
added, courteously. ‘‘But the night is very 
dark, and it is years since I was last in this 
part of Devonshire,” 

The woman gave him a scrutinizing glance 
which took in every detail of the stranger’s 
appearance —from the sunburnt face and hawk- 
like eyes to the high leather boots which 
adorned his feet; and telling him to wait, dis- 
appeared into room on the left-hand side. 


He was stroking Pocahontas’s mane when he | 


heard her voice, and turned round. 

‘*My mistress says you may come in, and 
welcome. To-morrow morning you can easily 
find your way to Craigsfoot, but to-night you’d 
be lost on the moor.” 

“She is most kind,” he said, gratefully; 
You gee, there 


‘- There is no trouble,” and she motioned to 
him to stepin, ‘Josh! Josh ! come and take 
this gentleman’s horse, and give it a feed of 
corn.” 

A red-haired youth, with a hump on his 
back, came forward out of the inner recesses 
of the house, and took hold of the bridle. 

“IT should like to see after it myself,” said 
Deyncourt. 

‘‘ There is no occasion. 
stairs.” 

Taking a lighted candle from the hall table 
she led the way, and he followed with a reluc- 
tant glance over his shoulder at Pocahontas, 
The staircase was broad, and panelled with 


Please to step up- 





ushered was large and well-furnished, with | 
dark red curtains drawn across the window, | 
and hanging from the top of the bedstead, A )} 
small round table stood at the foot of the bed, | 


| with an empty vase. This empty white vase, | 


of no especial beauty, was the only ornament 
in the room. The walls, painted a melancholy 
drab, were bare as the top of the mantel-piece. 

“It is very good of your mistress to take me 
in like this,” he said, cordially. ‘ Please give 
her my best thanks,’’ 

“The guest-room is always kept ready for 
anyone who is lost on the moor,” replied the 


servant, in her measured tones, which seemed 


to harmonize with the depressed tone of her 
surronndings; ‘and there’s always a home 
here for anyone that’s lonesome, or crippled, 
or afflicted. We do the best we can for them, 
and then they go.” 

“ Your mistress is a true Samaritan.” 

“Eh? She's a Christian-lady as ever was, 
but it don’t do her a morsel of good. Always 
the ssme trouble on her sweet face, the same 
weary lock in her eyes. But whilst I stand 
talking bere you are, maybe, hungry, and in 
want of a bit of supper. I will see what there 
is in the house.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” he said, 
but was uncommonly glad that she 
take him at his word. 

After he had supped off some cold meat and 
ale he drew the curtains on one side, threw 
open the window, and leant out. The fog was 
slowly disappearing; one by one the trees stood 
out against the sky, and the outline of some 
distant peak peeped in vague uncertainty 
out of the haze. Folding his arms, he 
leant upon the window sill, and thought. His 
mind travelled back to his youth, when life 
seemed full of brilliant promise, and his heart 
beat high with hope. Was there ever so sweet 
a girl as Ethel Vivian, with the beauty of a 
goddess, the heart of an angel, the grace of a 
fawn? Was there ever such a smile as hers, 
to win the heart out of a man’s breast? Was 
there ever a voice so madly sweet, that it 
might have called an angel from Heaven, and 
brought him to her side? They were standing, 
hand in hand and heart t> heart, under the 
pines, at the top of Tor Wyvil, and angels 
might have listened to the first murmurings 
of their love. 

They were parting under the chestnut, and 


uickly, 
id not 


| & white face stained with tears was buried on 


his breast. They were parted; and with wrath 
in his heart he had turned his back on love 
and happiness, and went out alone into the 
empty world. 

Passing his hand over his forehead, he went 
over it all again. For the sakes of an old man’s 
greed two hearts were broken—two lives 
spoilt. 

One year after he had landed in bitterness of 
spirit at Buenos Ayres they told him that 
Ethel had married. He never wrote a line to 


friend or relative. Hisonly aim was to bury 


; himself somewhere away from the haunts of 


man, away from the echo of civilized life. A 
terrible pesti'ence broke out amongst the sheep- 
farmers and baffalo hunters in the camp, and 
the report of his death was carried to England 
to add a fresh stab to a wounded heart. He 
thought she must have forgotten him, and that, 
in the midst of a happy home, surrounded by 
fresh ties and new-born hopes, she would no 
longer care to know whether he lived or died. 
Better, perhaps, that he should be forgotten 
rather than live like a nettle in her bosom. 
The night wore on, the candles burnt low, 
the house became as still as death. How 
strangely the past came back to him in all its 
freshness, after long years of travel! It wasas 
if there were some spell in the room in which 
he stood, which compelled this sudden return 
to the sorrows of his youth. He did not look 
like a man to indulge sentimental fancies, as 
he turned away from the misty landscape with 
a sigh, and pulled out his watch. MHalf-past 
twelve! What a fool he had been to indulge 
in such a vigil after his tiring day. And now 
the candles went out and left him in darkness 
in a strange place—a position he hated. There 
was just sufficient light from the window to 
show him the bed, and that was all. His bag, 
with all the necessaries for the night, was in- 
visible. Groping his way to the door he 
opened it noiselessly, hoping to find a light in 
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the‘passage. The passage was dark, but tohis | lest the sight of him might precipitate the 


surprise between him and the uncurtained 
windew he faw a figure, which slowly passed 
out of sight and down the creaking stairs. 
Was it a burglar? If so, it was his duty to 
follow and see that he did no harm. Josh, 
the red-haired youth, was probably the on 
male, as no other man-servant had appeared, 
and no mention had been made of a master. 
Feeling for the revolver which he always car- 
ried in, his coat, from long sojourn in outlandish 
places, where life was often taken without an 
apology, he slipped off his beots and started 
in pursuit. By the time he reached the hall the 
figure was standing at the door unfastening the 
bolts. He was on the point of rushing forward 
when, to his surprise, he found that 1t was no 
burglar, but a woman. 

“ Walking in her sleep,” he decided. “Still 
I had better follow to see that she comes to 
no harm.’”’ The door opened. She passed out, 
and pulled it gently to behind her. For a 
moment he stood alone in thehall. The doors 
on either side being open, he could see in two 
rooms, furnished wellas to the actual chaire and 
tables, but utterly bereft of all the pretty little 
nick-nacks which make a place habitable. 
Accustomed to notice everything at a glauce, 
it struck him that the liouse seemied to have 
been fitted up as a temporary dwelling-place 
rather than as a lastinghome, A!l this flashed 
through his mind unconsciously, as he cau- 
tiously stepped out into the porch, and looked 
quickly up and down the path. ‘The figure was 
already disappearing round the corner of the 
house. He followed with -hasty strides. 

It was very dark in the little wood which 
bounded the garden, and the sound of rush- 
ing waters close at hand made tt hard to 
distinguish the light foot-fall on in front. 
But, like an experienced hunter, he followed 
the ‘track with ease where another man 
might bave failed, and on emerging into 
an open space beyend the trees he saw the 
figure straight before him. Was it woman 
or girl? he could not tell. Looking neither to 
right nor left she walked on, whether asleep 
or awake, with a set purpose in her mind. 
Over a bit of broken ground, down into a 
hollow, where her dress kept catching in the 
gorse, up a steep ascent, where her foot 
stumbled and she nearly fell, down again to 
the banks of a torrent which was crossed by a 
narrow bridge. This bridge seemed to be her 
zoal, the aim of-her strange wanderings through 
the chilly autumn night, for she took her stand 
upon it, and, leaning on the slender hand-rail, 
looked down upon the troubled waters. The 
thick woollen shawl in which she had been 
shrouded slipped from her shoulders and lay 
unnoticed at her feet. Something in the 
attitude of the drooping figure made Deyn- 
court’s heart beat fast. Standing there under 
the shelter of a bushy thorn his thoughts went 
back again to the past with strange persistency. 
He could not understand why he shozld think 
of his first love when watching a somnambulist 
whom he ‘had never seen before ; and, fearful 
lest he should lose sight of her inhis preocupa- 
tion, he- moved a step nearer that at the 
slightest movement which threatened danger 
he might spring forward. Suddenly she spoke, 
and he held his breath. 

She clasped her hands and bowed her head 
upen them with a sob—a pitiful sob of utter 
weariness. 

**God have mercy on my soul,” she mur- 
mured, and then, turning to the other side, 
where there was no rail to protect her, she 
looked down upon the ruthing torrent, as if 
fascinated. by its haste and tumult. It was 
Swollen with the aututbn rains, and fretted 
agaitist its banks as if anxious to break over 
them and deluge the flowers on the moor with 
its waves. During all the past vicissitades of 
his-life Roger Deyncourt had never known the 
feeling of fear. But now, watching that frail 
woman standing but two yards from him 
with some hidden sorrow dragging her down 
towards the stormy waters, With nothing but 
her wavering will to keep er from them, a 
chilly f{elipg crept up his backbone. Afraid 





catastrophe, he constrained himself to wait; 
but it was hard to do nothing when his nerves 
were strung to the highest pitch. She threw 
her arms above her head, and was he dreaming ? 
“ Roger! Roger!” she cried, as if to the silent 
stars, and, as he rushed forward to catch her, 
threw herself head foremost into the seething 
waters. As her yellow hair touched the.water 
& moonbeam fell across the stream, and he 
saw the face of Ethel Vivian distinctly, 
vividly, in all the.glory ofits beauty, sink into 
the river before his eyes! 

In &# moment he had plunged in beside her, 
reaching wildly after the form, which escaped 
him like a dream, with a strength that sur- 
prised himself. He battled with the waves, 
and, struggling for more than life, caught hold 
of a lock of hair. There were none but the 
stars to watch, none to help or to heed ; “but, 
after a frantic endeavour, when the passion of 
a breaking heart gave strength to a failing 
arm, panting and breathless, he gained the 
bank, with his lost love pressed to his 
breast, 

Cold, dripping, and exhausted, he sat. on a 
tuft of heath, with the face that had haunted 
his dreams pillowed on his knee. ‘ Slowly the 
long lashes lifted, the dark eyes were raised 
to his in wistful wonder. 

“Ts this Heaven?” she murmured, recog- 
nizing the face of her ‘dead lover,” asin a 
dream. 

‘“* Heaven upon earth,” he answered, hoarsely, 
as he stooped to kiss her lips ;*** where the 
parted meet never to part again.” 

* ~ — * * 
And £0, after ey Pee: the lovers met; 
and she, who had waited for him till woman’s 
patience was utterly worn out, found blighted 
hope changed into the joy of fruition. - 
~ Ge 








FACETLA. 


a ee 
Husu-Monry,—Nurse’s wages. . 


An Oup anp Famous. Composer,—A dull 
sermon. 


Ir you want your son to “lead a dog’s life,” 
apprentice him to:a cur-rier, 

Ligvor works much evil, which accounts for 
the dealers wanting’to rectify it, 


A man never yet caught a fish as big as the 
one that got away from the hook just asit-was 
being landed. 

A Crry alderman lis_ water) with two 
t’s. He doubtless thi it better to have too 
much “t” in his water than too much water 
in bis ‘‘.t.” 

Tue men of Tarshish could not: have made 
much out of the voyage in which Jonah accom- 
panied them, for they were obliged to throw 
the prophet overboard. 


A Youne GenTLEMAN was congratulating 
himself ‘upon iaving recently ‘taken ‘a ver 
pleasant trip. Upon inquiry, we found he had 
tripped, and fell into'a young lady’s lap. 

Uvron a writer. claiming that his works con- 
tatmed much ‘food for thonght,”’ a friend re- 
marked, “ That may be so ; butitis wretchedly 
cooked.” 

SoMETHING HE WOULD RATHER Nort -HAvE 
Sam.—She, encouragingly : ‘ Your.steps suits 
mine exactly,-Mr, Robinson.” He, nervously : 
“So glad to hear you say so, Miss Sharpe; I 
know I’m such a-bad waltzer.” 

Taxtne To Lerrers.—Fond mother, ‘with a 
son of very open couritenance: ‘‘ He's a»pretty 
good boy, but»he don’titake to his letters.’’— 
Squire: “Well, he shoulddo so, for-his mouth 
is like the slit of a post office:box.”’ 

A Wrirer quéintly remarks, “ Avoid argu- 
ment with ladies. In spitining yarns among 
silke and satins, ® than will ever be worsted and 
twisted. And when a matis worsted and twisted, 
he niay consider’ Himself 1ound up.” 

“Yes,” exelatmed Brown, “you always find 





me with a pen inmy hand. I’ma regular pen- 
holder, my boy.” ‘Let's see,” said Fogg, 
mmusingly, “a penholder is usually a stick, isn't 
it?” 

Ay intelligent farmer being asked if his 
horses were well matched, replied : ‘‘ Yes, they 
are matched first-rate; one of them is willing 
to do all the work, and the other is willing that 
he should.” 


“ Pa, ate we going to have any girlvanised 
iron on our new house?” “ Any w-h-a-t?” 
‘* Any girl¥anised iron?’ ‘Galvanised you 
mean, don’t you?” “ Yes,pa; butour gover- 
ness says we mustn’tisay gal; it’s girl!” 

A Fare Lecrursss says, ‘‘ There is no work 
& man can do but that will be better done by 
having a Woman by his. side.”—“* How about 
currying a kicking ’orse?” interrupted a cab- 
man. 

How may ‘burglars be kept out of the house 
is a question that is now-agitating the public 
mind. Perhaps it might be done by leaving 
all the valuables out on'the front doorsteps. at 
night. 

‘*Is it unhealthy to sleep on an empty 
stomach?” said a hypochondriac of his 
doctor. ‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘Is it un- 
healthy to sleep on a full stomach?” “ What 
shallI sleep on then?” ‘Ona good bed.” 

Tue mistress has gently reprimanded her 
maid for oversleeping herself in the morning. 
‘“« You see; ma'am,” explained ithe servant, ‘ I 
sleep very slowly, and so you see, ma’am, it 
takes me much longer *to get*my full sleep. 
than it does others; you see, ma’am.” 

GenERsL Wotre overhearing a young officer 
say in a very familiar manner, ‘Wolfe and I 
drank @ bottle of wine together,” replied, * I 
think = might say General ‘Wolfe.”—“No,”’ 
replied the subaltern, with happy ‘presence of 
mind ; ‘did you ever hear of ‘General Achilles, 
or/General Caesar ?” 

OxE Too Many.—Several men started rowing 
in Egypt. A reporter of the race says:— 
“None of them ‘seemed to be putting forth 
much effort till it-was discoveréd that ‘an alli- 
gator had struck’out from shore as a competi- 
tor, and*then every man did his best to keep 
the alligator from carryivg off the stakes,” 


A yEEpy politician called on his representa- 
‘tive in London, to get his influence in obtaining 
some Government employment. The member 
proceeded to write a letter of introduction :— 
“This will introduce Mr. Chose, who desires 
employment——” ‘*Holdon!” cried the con- 
stituent, “hold on! It isn’t employment I 
want—it’s a Government berth!” 

A Lirmz Girt hasan uncle who hat 
taught her to epen and shut. his crash-hat. 
The other evening, however, he appeared with 
an ordinary siik,one. Suddenly he saw the 
child coming -with his new silk hat’ wrinkled 
like an accordion—‘.Ob, wnele,”. se said, 
‘this one is-very hard. I've had,‘to sit-on it, 
but I can’t. get.it. more than half shut.” 

Home Marv, =“ Dector,”’ said Miss'Georgiana 
to the popular family physician, who was a 
prosperous bachelor—" Doctor, is bakers’ bread 
or home-made-bread the most wholesome ?” 
“ Ab,” said the doctor, with a meaning glance, 
“the home-made, of course. Give me the 
home-maid in-preference to every other.” ‘The 
‘wedding cards“were out in-less than a month. 

Steering 1x Cuurcnu.—A_. Scotch minister 
one Sunday observed many of the congregation 
nodding and asleep. He resolved to wake them, 
and took. his measures accordingly. .As he 
went en in his discoursa, he introduced the 
word “ hyperbolical,’”’.and then made a dead 
pause, after which-he said, ‘‘ Now, my friends, 
some of you may mot understand this word 
hyperbolical. Tl explain it. Suppose I were 
to say that this congregation were all:asleep 
at the present’ moment I would be speaking 
hyperbolically, because ”’—here.he cooked 
reand—* I don't believe that there are more 
than one-half of you sleeping.”” Before he had 
finished his spicy reprimand they were all 
wide awake. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Prince of Wales has derived all the 
benefit that was promised him from his sojourn 
at Hombury. if combined with a diligent atten- 
tion to all the rules that were laid down as to 
eating and drinking (including the waters), 
exercice, air, and early hours. The Prince and 
Princess are expected in Scotland immediately, 
and Scotch air and health-giving pursuits, 
quite on a par with German, will complete 
what has happily been well begun. 


Tue will bas just been proved of the wife of 
Mr. Walter Ballantine, the son of the well- 
known Serjeant, by which Mr. Ballantine be- 
comes the possessor of about £70,000. The 
Serjeant, it is well known, has made fabulous 
sums in the past, and has for years been at the 
top of the legal ladder, yet he is not credited 
with being a rich man. Mr. Walter Ballan- 
tine has, on the other hand, not as yet dis- 
tinguished himself in his profession, although 
he is an able young man. However, all the 
skill and astuteness of the father, combined 
with an almost unrivalled tact and knowledge 
of the world, have not left him as rich a man 
as his son is at the present moment, 


Tue Masority or Lorp Benrtiz.—The pretty 
village of Uffington, near Stamford, has been 
quite en fete to celebrate the attainment of 
his majority by Lord Bertie, only son of the 
Earl and Countess of Lindsey. Great pre- 
parations were made to commemorate the 
event; and a lively interest was taken in the 
occasion by the inhabitants of Uffington, who 
adorned the streets of the village with flags 
and banners and other symbols of rejoicing. 
On the lawn at the south front of the house 
was erected an immense marquee, which was 
fitted up both for a dining-room and a dancing- 
room, the entrance to which was under a 
covered way from the mansion. The rejoicing 
commenced with a sumptuous dinner to the 
neighbouring gentry, the tenantry, and the 
tradespeople of Stamford; and a most elegant 
repast was served, prepared by the chef cuisinier 
of the mansion, for the 200 guests whom Lord 
and Lady Lindsey had invited to the dinner. 
The weather was bad, but on the whole the 
festivities were thoroughly successful. 


Tue marriage of J. E. Cranston Leslie, 
eldest son of the late Colonel Leslie, C.B., 
and Paulina, second daughter of Herbert M. 
Curteis, of Windmill Hill Place, Sussex, took 
place early this month at Wartling parish 
church. The service was performed by the 
Rev. J. Chataway and the Rev. Mr. Alford: 
The bridegroom arrived at the church at 
eleven o’clock, accompanied by his brother, 
Captain Leslie, 56th Regiment, and was 
shortly after followed by the bride, who was 
attended by her father, and met at the church 
gate by her eight bridesmaids. She wore a 
rich white satin dress; bodice and train of 
white moiré; wreath of jessamine and myrtle, 
with a small spray of the same at the throat ; 
plain tulle veil, reaching to the end of the 
train. The bride carried a bouquet of orange 
blossom, stephanotis, and myrtle, with maiden- 
hair fern, the gift of the bridegroom. The 
only crnament worn was a gold bangle set with 
pearls, the gift of her brothers and sisters. 
The bridesmaids—Misses Curteis (four), Miss 
Leslie, Miss Walton, Miss Alford, and Miss 
Colpoys—wore skirts of white satin mer- 
veilleux, with bodices and paniers of stamped 
satin; gipsy hats in straw, simply trimmed 
with white gauze, and tied under the chin in 
large bows; each wore a gold arrow brooch, 
with pearl centre, the gift of the bridegroom. 
Numerous guests were entertained at breakfast 
at Windmill Hill Place by Mr. and Mrs. 
Curteis. The bride and bridegroom left at 
three o’clock for London, en route for North 
Wales. The bride's travelling dress was dark- 
green Indian cashmere, trimmed with stamped 
satin of the-same shade; bonnet to match, 
with ficelle lace and aigrette, 





STATISTICS. 


TuerE were 1,096 killed and 4,564 injured 
by railway accidents in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Of the killed 108 were passengers 
and 467 suicides or persons improperly on the 
track. Of the injured, 3,242 were employés of 
the railway companies. 

Tue last census of Egypt was taken at the 
close of 1878, when the distribution of the 
population was as follows: Cairo, 327,462; 
Alexandria, 165,752; Damietta, 32,730; Ro- 
setta, 16,243; Suez, 11,327; Port Said, 3,854; 
other towns, 11,747; provinces, 4,948,512; 
total, 5,517,627. 

Tue Terecrarn System or Evrorre.—Sta- 
tistics have been published at Berne of the 
telegraphic system of Europe, which show the 
following impressive facts: In length of lines 
Russia is first, with 50,090 miles; Germany is 
next, with 44,265; France has 43,650; Austria- 
Hungary, 31,015; Great Britain, 26,465 ; Italy, 
16,430; Sweden and Norway, 12,625 ; Switzer- 
land, 4,097; and Belgium, 3,505. In length of 
wire, however, Germany stands first, having 
159,910 miles; Russia is second with 134,466; 
France third, with 125,265, and then follows 
Great Britain with 121,720; Austria-Hungary 
with 89,960; Italy with 53,692; Sweden and 
Norway with 28,445; Belgium with 16,345, 
and Switzerland with 10,010. 


GEMS. 


Ir costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear 
them. 

Arter the battle of arms comes the battle of 
history. 

Tue trees that are not most in the sun bear 
the sweetest fruit. 

Man cannot live exclusively by intelligence 
and self-love. 

Tue word “impossible” is the mother- 
tongue of little souls. 

True love is like a jack-o’-lantern; it is 
hard to catch and rarely seen. 

Wuen honesty is sleeping, let the alarm 
clock of conscience wake up. 

Wuat renders the vanity of others unbear- 
able to us is the wound it inflicts on ours. 

One thing obtained with difficulty is far 
better than a hundred things procured with 
ease. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Nicz Tomato Disu.—One of the nicest 
and simplest ways of dressing tomatoes is to 
cut them in halves, lay them in a baking-dish, 
cover each piece with some bread crumbs, a 
little pepper and salt, and some finely-chopped 


parsley, pour a little oil over, and bake in a | 


good oven. 

Macaroni with Tomators.—Take a quantity 
of tomatoes, cut them up, and remove from 
each the pips and watery substance it contains ; 
put them into a saucepan, with a small piece 
of butter, pepper, salt,a bay leaf and some 
thyme; add a few spoonfuls of either stock or 
gravy; keep stirring on the fire until they are 
reduced to a pulp, pass them through a hair- 
sieve, and dress the macaroni with the sauce 
and plenty of Patmesan cheese freshly grated. 

Lemon Winz.—To a gallon of water put 
three pounds of loaf sugar powdered, boil it 
twenty minutes, skimming well; pare the rinds 
of four large lemons yery thin, and pour the 
liquor on them. Squeeze out all the juice of 
the lemons, and mix it with half-a-pound of 
sugar; boil till itis a thicksyrup, add it to the 
water and rinds, and when the whole is just 
lukewarm put in a slice.of toast covered on 
both sides with yeast, let it work in an open 
tub two days, then put it irito a cask. Let it 
stand three months before bottling. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A company has been started for the manu- 
facture of a new species of gas from atoms of 
iron metals and various chemicals. 


Eeyrr as 1t Is.—The Egypt of tc-day is 
soon seen, Arabtowns of mud huts, long lines 
of loaded camels and donkeys, and their naked 
or half-naked drivers, and lazy Arab boys and 
women begging for backsheesh ; the fields of 
the Nile, and the great river itself; the mosque 
and minaret; the hooded women and turbaned, 
long-robed men; the acacia and palm; and in 
the two great cities, luxury along with poverty, 
dirt with despotism; all the pla ues, including 
an abnormal government; sugar mills and 
palaces; and an equable temperature, with a 
sunset that never fails to allure and detain the 
+ as pie the Porte to the Pyramids, Hon. 8. 

. Cox. 


Roman Lapims.—As their dress was wonder- 
fully elaborate and beautiful, they spent full 
half their time in dressing. Women of high 
station were attended by as many as two hun- 
dred slaves, each of whom had her part to per- 
form. One did nothing but hold the glass and 
breathe upon it toshow that itwasclear. The 
women were particularly fond of red wigs, and 
the redder the wig the greater its value. They 
also wore blonde wigs, and bleached their own 
hair. To preserve their complexions they 
applied a paste of rice and bean flour,-which, 
in addition was supposed to keep wrinkles out 
of the skin. No face powder was used, but 
paint was freely applied. One receipt for 
paint required that it should be mixed with 
the saliva of the slave who put it on, and she 
was not allowed to eat before the operation. 
The ingredients were of a vegetable nature, 
and harmless. Patches and false and filled 
teeth were fashionable. Perfume was used to 
a great extent, and the hair was powdered. 
Some women wore sixteen rings, but none on 
the middle finger, and many had different 
rings for every day in the year. Necklaces 
were the commonest ornament worn, and 
cost as high as £10,000. Balls of amber were 
carried because they were cooling and exhaled 
a refreshing odour. Harmless snakes were 
likewise carried for the same purposs, as their 
bodies are cool even in the hottest weather. 
Handkerchiefs were used by persons of high 
rank to be waved at the theatre. 


BurGLars AND THE SunuRrns,—With very few 
exceptions, the inhabitants of all our suburbs 
are so careless of consequences that they almost 
seem to invite burglars to try their hands on 
habitations which are as utterly unprotected 
as if the world was peopled with none but. 
honest people. If a house is broken into, and 
a constable does not happen to putin an imme- 
diate appearance, the cry is, ‘‘ Whereare the 
police?” But those who are the most ready 
to blame the force never think how few in 
number the latter are, when compared to the 
extent of straggling “ roads,” “ terraces,” and 
isolated buildings of all sorts they have to look 


| after; and would probably be the very first to 


grumble and remonstrate were the police of 
their district doubled, and the rates made pro- 
portionally greater. Another great difficulty 
that the London police have to contend with, 
more particularly in the suburbs, is the way 
in which our houses are built. The front doors 
and the entrances to the area may be secure 
enough; but who can answer for the back part 
of the same domicile? A constable may, in 
the course of his beat, examine carefully the 
chief entrance to every house, but did he do so 
both front and rear, he would not be able to 
go more than once over his beat during the 
entire night. It is true that these are evils for 
which no effectual remedy can be even sugges- 
ted. To all who know what the suburbs of 
London are, and how very little hindrance the 
houses offer to burglars, the wonder is not that 
there are so many, but that there are, compa- 
ratively speaking, so few attempts made to 
break into them.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Coox.—We have heard it said that a needle held be- 
tween the teeth will prevent tha eyes from aching or 
wa‘ering when peeling onions. 


Crarice.— We fear that we do not fully comprehend. 
If others have, by preverse counsel, alienated your 
daughter, bear and forbear should te the rule, unless 
their purpose is“vicious. In that case advise your 
daughter plainly of the character.of the work the inter- 
meddlers are doing, and then declare yourself unwilling 
any longer to be considered her adviser. 


Dora.—As a general rule of etiquette persons can only 
become introduced to each other through the medium of 
some mutual friend. There are no other legitimate 
means. Ladies are especially debarred, by all the rules of 
propriety and decorum, from seeking introductions to 
gentlemen in any irregular way. 


L. J.—There is, perhaps, no surer sign of folly and 
egotism than a constant carping at small faults peculiar 
to those we love. Human nature is very far from perfect ; 
as the finest china may have a flaw in it. You are too 
fidgety and exacting, and if you persevere in what you 
call “ wholesale surveillance,” you will only estrange 
those whom you profess to love and esteem. 


Litre One —You want to know how to receive and 
entertain company. The request covers a great deal of 
ground, and we should have preferred that you had 
mentioned what kind of company you have in your eye. 
If the visitor you expect is a young lady, in preparing a 
room for her, try to make it as cheery as ble. A vase 
of flowers on the mantel, a few interesting books on the 
table, an easy-chair in the pleasant corner, are little 
touches which will show your guest that her coming was 
looked forward to with pleasure. Let her feel that the 
blessed boon of privacy is not denied her. If she is fond 
of books leave her in peace for a quiet reading time, and 
bear in mind that the truest hospitality lies in letting 
your guests enjoy themselves at times in their own wa~, 
rather than insisting that they shal) enjoy themselves in 
yours. Be careful not to question your friend too closely 
about her personal affairs, for, being your guest, she will 
feel oli, to answer. Make up little es among 
your lady friends, have afcernoon » goin a company 
of three or four to visit some art room or other place of 
interest. In this way your friend will not feel as though 
she were among strangers. You need not indulgein ex- 
pensive pleasure when there is so much you can enjoy 
that come within your means. 


Lizzie —1. A cube is a regular solid body, with six 
equal square sides and containing equal angles. A cubic 
foot is composed of 1,728 cubic inches. 2. A mortgage 
constitutes a lien on the property owned by the person 
mortgaging it ; a physician’s bill for pr: fessiona' services 
rendered is a personal matter ; consequently, in order to 
recover the amount of his bill, the physician would be 
under the necessity of suing the patient personally. The 
claims of the mortgage must be satisfied in preference 
to any others, with the exception of taxes. 3. Write 
the following verse in your friend’s album : 

** A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows ; 
One should our interests and our passions be, 
My friend must hate the man that injures me.” 


Eten F.—The poet Cowper furnishes the foll »wing 
appropriate verse : 
“ The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something every diy they live 
To pity, and p rhaps forgive.” 
Or this, by the same author : 
** What is there in the vale of life 
Half so delightful as a wife. 
When frien P, love and peace combine 
To stamp the marriage-b.nd divine ? 
The stream of pure and genuine love 
Derives its current from above, 
And earth a second Eden shows 
Weeree’r the healing water flows.” 


A. T.—According to the best authorities the quantity 
of salt contained in the sea amounts to four bundred 
thousand billion cubic feet, which, if piled up, would 
form a mass 140 miles long, as m ny broad, and as many 
high ; or to place it in another light, this mass would 
cover the whole of Europe, islands, zeas and all, tv the 
height of the summit of Mo:t Blanc, which is about 
16,000 feet high. 


Srop.—To dress plaster of Paris with wax in imita- 
tion of alabaster, you should dip-the cast or model, pre- 
viously warmed and suspended by a fine silken cord or 
wire, into the purest white wax, melted in any suitable 
receptacle. The operation should be repeated until the 
liquid wax begins to rest unabsorbed on the surface of 
the plaster, when the article must be placed aside (sus- 
pended) until the next day, when it may be polished 
with a clean brush. None but the hardest, purest and 
whitest wax should be employed in this operation, as 
otherwise it will prove a failure. 


Avurine.—1. The young man having paid no attention 
to your letters, it is not advisable to write to him again, 
His actions may have feen the result of temporary in- 
fatuation, rather than from a deeper and more lasting 
feeling. Probably it were better for your own peace of 
mind that you regard it as the former rather than the 
latter. 2. A good remedy for rheumatic pains is the 
following :—Take one ounce each of chloroform, spirits 
of camphor, and laudanum, ani half an ounce of the 
tincture of cayenne pepper. Shake all well together, 
and apply to the parts affected. 








Lapy Berry.—It has been stated that seven thousand 
swans’ skins are annually imported into London for the 
exclusive manufacture of puffs, used for applying 
powder to the face. Every skin makes sixty puffs. This 
shows an annual consumption of 420,000 puffs. 


Carto.—We hardly know what to think of the 
actions of your lady friend. If she does not intend to 
marry the man to whom she is engaged she should tell 
him so, and he will doubtless break the engagem nt, and 
leave her to keep company with whoever she may see fit. 
It is evident that she is not very much attached to him, 
or she would not go out with other gentlemen, only r - 
cognizing the fact that he has the right to object to her 
keeping steady company with another. The fact that 
her parents object to hi and that she has but little 
opportunity to go out with her betrothed, is no excuse. 


Bess J.—If men or women commit a wrong they 
should do all in their power to atone for the injury done, 
and having done this the world should be willing to con- 
done the offence, and not endeavour to remind them of 
that wrong-doing. ‘‘ To err is human; to forgive divine,” 
is an aphorism, which all should bear in mind. In re- 
gard to the circumstances of which you write it be- 
hoves you to be more discreet, and do not force your 
love upon a man who has not the courage to declare hs 
intentions. A man should never trifle with the affec- 
tions of a lady by paying her marked attentions when hs 
does not contemplate marriage. A female coquette is bad 
enough ; a male one is intolerable. Let there be a clearly 
defined distinction between the attentions of common 
courtesy or of friendship and those of love. 


THE FIRST GRAY HAIR. 


To-day, as I stood at the mirror, 
I saw, among my hair, 
A thread of silver shining 
Above the lines of cire. 
You cannot guess how it thrilled me 
To see that first white thread 
That told me youth was ended, 
Life's summer days had fled. 


I sat down, thinking over 
Life’s many misspe t days ; 
Of heart-wealth I had squandered, 
Of wandering, erring ways. 
And now the pitying angel 
Who keeps God’s ks, had hung 
This signal out to tell me 
I was no longer young. 


Heaven help me to make the future 
Atone for what is past. 
Heaven help me to remember 
That life runs by so fast! 
May I heed Time's solemn warning, 
This first bright silver thread, 
Before the night comes downward 
That leaves me with the dead. 
E. E. R. 


T. B. F.—1. If a hot luncheon is served it is not 
etiquette to put on the vegetables as at dinner; they 
should be handed by the servant. 2. The luncheon table 
is already full of the articles for dessert, and there is no 
place for the vegetables. 3. The hot entrées or cold en- 
trées are placed before the m«ster or mistr-ss, and 
helped by them, and each guest is asked what he prefers, 
The whole aspect of luncheon should thus be perfectly 
jnformal for every day. 

T. N.—Boastful , and such as nee truth 
in their statements, are usually t» be avoided ; these 
sins, in the lowest point of view, are decidedly sgainst 
etiquette of good society. No woman can either respect 
or love a man who is in the habit of deceiving her ; nor 
can a man esteem or love a woman whose s*‘ ents do 
not possess the virtue of truth. 

D. J.—Fine and precious opals are profusely met with 
in Mexico; the former in the districts of Zimpan, 
Esperanza, and others; the latter only in thoz of 
Esperanza, Amealeo, and Real del Monte. One of tho 
finest i of the preci opal waa sent by the 
Mining School of Mexico to the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, It had a beautiful variety of colours, 
and was imbedded in a mass of siliciferous porphyry, 
which contained a large quantity of nodules, formed by 
opals or by a strata resembling onyx. The princ pal 
varieties of this stone found {n Esperanza are the Mexican, 
Hungarian, Gerasol, Milky, and Harlequin. The first- 
named is noted for its emerald-green and copper-red tints 

AERONAUT.—Two men have been known to ascend to 
the enormous height of 38,000 feet, Wr. Glaisher and 
Mr. Coxwell. They ascended in a balloon from Wolver- 
hampton, in 1862, their pulses beating 76 and 74 
strokes per minute, ctively, at time of starting. 
At 17,000 feet the pulse had increased to 84 and 
100. At 19,000 feet their hands and lips turned blue, at 
26,000 feet their breathing was borer and they could 
hear their hearts beating, at®29,000 feet they lost all feel- 
ing, and at 38,000 feet Mr. Gliisher was compelled to 
open the valve of the balloon with his teeth, his hands 
being paralyzed. A t cannot be spent on Mont 
Blanc, at an altitude of 15,781 feet above sea level, with- 
out great discomfort ; and 21,000 feet—among the glaciers 
of Ibi Gamin, in Thibet, is the greatest height at which 
any European has ever anight. Tbe Monastery 
of St. Bernard is but 8,177 feet high, yet the monks are 
forced to go often to the valleys for change of air, and 
cannot serve longer than ten years in that monastery. 
The highest spot on the globe inhabited by buman 
beings is the Buddhist cloister at Hanle, Thibet. This is 
16,000 feet high, and twenty-one priests live there. It is 
not so much the extreme cold as the rarity of the moun- 
tain atmosphere which renders it impracticable for 
people to live long at extreme heights above sea level. 
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A. L. F.—We are. not at all surprised at the young 

lady’s conduct. You have been paying her regular atten- 
tion for over a year, and curing that time have shown 
your affection in various ways, but have made no verbal 
or written declaration of it. It is quite possible that she 
loves you, as you think, but she could not, without a 
sacrifice of maidenly modesty, manifest it until you had 
gorge her the opportunity by first revealing your own 
eeling towards her. Your failure to do so on occa ions 
when you had led her to think that you were about to 
give word to your preference may have led her to think 
you required a little disciplining. and we think she is 
right. Now that you have lost the opportunity to ad- 
dress her otherwise, the only course left is to write her 
a straightforward manly letter. 


8. F. L.—The word metre is the French measure, and, 
in the metric system devised by the French Academy 
commission for a common standard of weights and 
measures, is equivalent to 1,090 American yards—a yard 
and nine one-hundredths of a yard. Ths metric system 
is the simplest and most perfect ever devised—the very 
name of the weight or measure indicating its value. 

Torsy.—The delicious breakfast puffs are the envy of 
every good housekeeper. ‘hey are made as follows :— 
Take two eggs, well beaten, and stir into a pint of milk 
a little salt, a piece of butter, and a t and a half 
of flour. Beat the egg and stir the milk, add the salt, 
melt the butter a’ d stir in, then pour all into the flour, 
so as not to have it lumpy. Stir up thoroughly, and 
grease the cups into which the batter is poured, filling 
them two-thirds full. Eat with sauce. 


Op. R. W.—It is known that the Chinese, as early as 
969 a.D., fastened rockets to their arrows, that the latter 
might be thrown to a greater distance. This, however, 
was not the real origin f the us» of gunpowder with 
projectiles—gunpowder artillery having been used in 
China as early as 85 4.p. The Movrish King of Cordova, 
Abd-el-Mumen, used rude artillery in 1156 against the 
Sicilians, but a.p. 1327 is the earliest record we have of 
the use of artillery by the Buglish ; and it was not till 
1521 that cast cannons were first made in this country. 


C. R.—1. Cophetua is pronounced ko-fet-u-a. It is the 
name of a myttical king of Africa, of great wealth, who 
fell in love with a beggar girl and married her. You 
will find the story versified by Tennyson in the ‘‘ Beggar 
Maid.” 2. Lethe is one ofthe five rivers of the lower regions. 
The word means “ forgetfulness,” and that is the sense in 
which it is used in the -entence quoted. 3. Hyperion is 
the nae of t e sun; asatyr was a d.mi-god. with ths 
body of a man, the feet ad legs of a goat, with short 
horns on his head, ant his body covered with hair. The 
meanin:s of the comparison is obvi us. 4. Nemesis is 
the Gre-k per-onification of retribution, or that punisb- 
ment which sooner or later overtakes the offender. 5. 
Orpheus was a mythical Greek poet and musician, who 
is sai! to have charmed rocks, trees, wild beasts and the 
infernal powers by the music of his lyre. 6. Lear was a 
mythical king of Britaia. Read Shakespeare's play of 
“King Lear.” 7. Sept. 14, 1865, came on Tuesda : 
April 8, 1868, on Wednesday. We have no record of the 
weather on either day. 


8. J.—To prepare rabbit skins, lay the skin on asmooth 
boar’, the fur side undermost, and tack it carefully 
in every direction with tinned tacks. Dissolve two 
ounces of alum in a pint of warm water, and with a 
sponge dipped in the solution moisten the surface all 
over. Repeat this every now and then for three days. 
When the skin is quite dry take out the tacks and 
— it up loosely the wrong way, the hair inside, 
draw it quickly backward and forward through a large. 
smooth ring, or anything of a similar kind, until it is 
quite soft ; then roll it the contrary side of the skin, and 
repeat the operation. 

M. F.—Seeing that the gent’eman’s failure was his 
loss and not yours it would be a generous act to make an 
occasion for a repetition of the experiment. ‘At 
Home,” does not mean to receive every one. You are 
quite right in confining your guests to those you ad- 
pen or to those whose more intimate acquaintance you 


Lavra B, asks what. she ought to say to a proposal o 
mariage from a gentleman whom she likes very well— 
as well as any man she knows—but with whom she is 
not desperately in love. Well, Laura, perhaps it is not 
in your nature to te very desperate y in love with any 
man; or you may growto be desperately in love with 
this same young man if you keep on associating with 
him, Suppose you tell him exactly how you feel, and 
suggest that he renew his proposal a few months later? 

that time you may know your own mind, or heart, 
better, and you will also have further opportunity to 
study the gentleman's character and quality more fu ly. 
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